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To help promote the sale of ELEC- 
TRUNITE E.M.T. through you, the 
ELECTRUNITE Distributor, this and 
similar advertisements are appear- 
ing in Architectural Forum, Architec- 
tural Record, Electrical Contracting, 
and Electrical Equipment. 
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WEIGHT 
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SAFETY... WEIGHT...COST ARE IMPORTANT IN 
ELECTRICAL RACEWAYS JUST AS IN THE AIRPLANE 


There’s no doubt about it! Republic 
ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. light weight, 
rigid steel conduit is the modern 
streamlined raceway for wiring. 


ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. is safe. It 
provides adequate electrical and me- 
chanical protection as determined by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. It is 
approved by the National Electrical 
Code for exposed, concealed or con- 
crete slab construction. 


Its uniform, tightly-adherent coating 
of zinc offers continuous rust and cor- 
rosion protection — unbroken by 
threads . . . unmarred by vise or pipe 
wrench teeth. 


ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. is light in 
weight. Because it is threadless—re- 
— no excess metal as a base for 
thread cutting—it actually weighs less 
than half as much as ordinary thread- 
ed conduit. Thus it takes the “‘back- 
break” and “‘arm-ache” out of instal- 
lation, especially where runs are over- 
head, in shafts or in other difficult 
locations. 


Equally important, its uniformly high 
ductility combined with its freedom 
from excess weight makes ELECTRU- 
NITE E.M.T. easy to bend. With the 





oii 


Note the contrast between the wall thicknesses of ELEC- 
TRUNITE E.M.T. and ordinary threaded conduit. 
Because it is threadless, ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. does 
not require extra steel to act as a base for threads. Note, 
too, the patented, knurled inside surface which makes 
wire pulling as much as 30% easier. 


patented ELECTRUNITE bender, pre- 
determined bends can be made accu- 
rately and rapidly—in the shop or 
on the job. 


For additional information ‘see your 
local Republic ELECTRUNITE Dis- 
tributor. If you do not know who he 
is, write or wire us for his name. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. 
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Hold On To Your Hats When jobs are plenti- 
ful, money is plentiful. Then if goods are plentiful too, 
business for dealers and contractors is good. But now, 
for several years we have had few goods to sell to the 
trade on which in peace times we must depend for our 
business. That shortage of goods has piled up a pent- 
up demand that in total now runs to many billion dol- 
lars so that, theoretically at least, we have that huge 
backlog of consumer business to draw on, as the needed 
and wanted goods become available once more. 

3ut—what about jobs that must be plentiful. Ter- 
minations of contracts, cutbacks, reconversions, all 
will cause unemployment, some temporary, some per- 
manent. Our armed services are mustering out thou- 
sands of men each week, all of them ready to go back 
to work—at a time when employment is declining. 

Comes the question: Those who are now unem- 
ployed and those thousands that will be added to the 
roll for the reasons given above—will they keep up 
their morale long enough to bridge the gap between 
their lay-off from war-work to their being absorbed 
into civilian industry? If they do—everything will be 
fine and that long-promised spending boom should 
materialize. If they don’t—if there are enough workers 
idle long enough, in enough different communities to 
create an atmosphere of uncertainty among the mil- 
lions, then look out. That boom may fizzle out before 
it can gain momentum, and—remember, we still have 
the Japs to polish off. 


* 


PX We read in Advertising Age that according to 
Army Special Services the sales of Army post ex- 
changes during 1944 were approximately $1,000,000,- 
000, and that 11,000 outlets throughout the world 
helped to pile up that total. 

Since the PX sells goods at lower prices than those 
normally charged to retail buyers in privately owned 
stores, the goods that were sold to make up that one bil- 
lion dollar sales volume would probably represent 50 
percent more in dollar sales if bought through normal 
channels, and—1% billion dollars worth of sales would 
certainly keep quite a few thousand small retail mer- 
chants in business. 
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Here’s hoping that when the end of the war is in 
sight, those professional reformers we hear about will 
not sell some agency of the government the idea that 
PX should be perpetuated and that PX stores serving 
our civilian population could be used for experiments 
in lowering the cost of distribution. This country has 
prospered and through peace and war has supported 
its government through the efforts of individual free 
enterprise. Tax money should not be used by govern- 
ment in experiments that aim at putting out of business 
those who are government's chief supporters. 


* 





YOU CAN HELP 


Paper is a Number | war material shortage—because over 
700,000 different war items are wrapped, packaged, 
labeled, tagged, or made from paper or container board. 
The Pacific war, when it speeds up, will require stupendous 
amounts of paper and board since double and triple pack- 
ing are required for protection against weather, insects, 
etc. 
So please— 


|——Share this magazine with your associates. Because of 
paper shortage, the number of copies is limited. 


2—Organize for a continuous drive in your office and 
plant to collect waste paper of any kind to put into 
paper salvage. Clean out old files, dead correspond- 
ence, obsolete records, useless display materials, car- 
tons, etc. Aid the war effort—speed victory—DO 
THIS EXTRA BIT TO HELP. 











* 


Terminations During April 1945 the total of con- 
tract terminations initiated was $1,800,000,000 says 
the Office of Contract Settlement. 

Actual settlement of cancelled commitments in April 
showed practically no change from the $1,400,000,000 
average for the three previous months. 

We quote these figures to indicate that things are 
really happening to war contracts and that the shift 
to civilian-goods production is going on steadily even 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Eyes like these must be sure. 

ind they are sure—without 
strain or fatigue—because 
See-ability makes every ad- 


justment clear and sharp, 


helps maintain high speed 
efficiency. 


A misplaced wire—a wrong 
connection and—somewhere 


acostly error. Accur acy that 


prevents errors must have 


the See-ability of Westing- 
house Fluorescent Lamps. 


© 1945 Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
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(Continued from page 43) 


though we have still a stupendous war-job ahead—to 
beat the Japs. 


* 


Nice Going On the theory that actions speak 
louder than words we record here another angle on 
surplus goods price quotations as issued by the Office 
of Price Administration. 

Among recent offerings there is a lot of 150,000 
wire and bolt cutters from 10” to 42” in size. Author- 
ized prices to wholesalers range from $2.00 to $7.75 
each, f.o.b. shipping point. Wholesalers who buy them 
are allowed to charge retailers 33 percent more f.o.b. 
shipping point. They can charge industrial users 50 
percent more than they paid. Retailers can charge their 
over-the-counter trade 50 percent more than what the 
cutters cost them, so that actually the consumer-price 
ceiling is 100 percent more than wholesale price. 

Similar percentage differentials are shown on 
O.P.A. price lists dn a considerable variety of other 
surplus goods. Evidently the need for wholesalers in 
the distribution of surplus goods is fully recognized 
and what is equally satisfying, it is realized that whole- 
salers can’t function and stay in business unless they 
can pay expenses and—make a profit. 


* 


: 
Appliance Demand From Washington the Office 
of Civilian Requirements reports that the measured 
consumer demand for various electrical appliances 
reached an all-time high during April. 

The agency contends that if the appliances had been 
on hand, stores could have sold 5,852,000 refrigera- 
tors; 3,451,000 sewing machines; 4,501,000 vacuum 
cleaners ; 5,085,000 radio sets; 5,195,000 electric irons 
and 5,835,000 washing machines. 

That’s quite some back-log of demand and it looks 
to us as if manufacturers, distributors and dealers 
have a job on their hands to satisfy it but—we are 
quite in favor of stretching the process over as much 
time as may be needed to keep the industry on a 
steady, healthy basis. A ‘‘feast or famine” business 
cycle is bad for everybody. 


* 


Paralyzing Progress The Department of Justice 
has filed an anti-trust suit against the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, seven other glass manufacturers and, 
the National Glass Distributors Association, charging 
them with having conspired to monopolize the produc- 
tion, processing, distribution and sale of flat glass. 

In the complaint it asks, that P.P.G. Co. be stripped 
of its distribution set-up of 106 warehouses and retail 
stores ; it wants to prescribe the number of plants that 
each company may operate and demands that the 
trade association be dissolved. 

Highly significant is the anti-trusters’ demand that 
all existing patents of the defendants be made avail- 
able on a royalty-free basis, which means that those 
who labor to invent or improve, are to be deprived of 
all opportunity for gaining reward for their labor. 
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We wonder whether those anti-trusters would care 
to live in a world in which the benefits of inventive 
genius do not exist. We wonder how they think the 
world could have been saved from being engulfed by 
nazi-ism and fascism if it had not been for the con- 
tributions made by American inventive genius. We 
wonder whether they realize that inventive genius 
thrives best and creates most when a free flow of 
reward can be expected. 

To demand that patents be available to all comers 
on a royalty-free basis is not only tantamount to de- 
manding confiscation but equal to asking for socializa- 
tion of private property, neither of which acts is as 
yet permissible under our constitution, much as the 
anti-trusters may wish to get away with such high- 
handed procedures. 

While we admit that the anti-trust laws have a place 
and should be enforced, we feel that it is regrettable 
to find many large industrial concerns and entire 
American industries harassed by the long procession 
of anti-trust suits that the Department of Justice saw 
fit to file during the Defense Program and these stren- 
uous war years, while the accused were performing 
miracles of invention and production. 

We wish that an outstanding record of accomplish- 
ments in creative and organizing activities could be 
made a prime requisite of eligibility to any govern- 
mental position that involves enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws. Those who have known the agonies, stresses 
and strains involved in creating and building are less 
eager to destroy or tear down. 


* 


Tobacco Tin Radios Air raids on Nazi-oper- 
ated factories in Holland did more than just cause 
damage and interrupted production. 

It appears that the confusion in the plant during air 
raids gave loyal members of the Dutch underground 
a chance to snitch radio parts from the Philips’ radio 
plant at Eindhoven. From those parts, says BUSI- 
NESS WEEK, they built over 3,000 tiny radio sets, 
the cabinet a tobacco tin, the chassis a tiny two-tube 
job, one tube a selenium rectifier—the whole set easily 
concealed or carried in pocket and workable from 
house current. 

Through those sets thousands of Hollanders were 
kept in touch with current events, received messages 
that were of great importance to the operation of the 
“underground.” Ducedly clever, those Dutchmen. 
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Hot Cathode Fluorescent Lamp 
Ballast (End or Bottom Leads). 


Sian ror MWlodewm LIGHTING NEEDS 


Although specialists in the design and quantity production of 
—m transformers for a quarter century, the demands of the past few 
years have brought about many developments. The requirements 
for military and essential industry purposes have multiplied 
many-fold with further emphasis on exactness and uniformity. 

Transformer specialists before the War—great strides have 
been made in anticipating and meeting requirements of greatly 
varied character that have multiplied many-fold for military and 
essential industrial purposes. 

Reports from all over the world emphasize the reliability of 
Jefferson Electric Transformers. Wherever used—on land, sea 
or in the air—in the frozen North, or hot, dry or humid tropics, 
the value of “quality” is being demonstrated daily. 

Specify Jefferson Electric Transformers for your lighting needs 
— whether luminous tube, fluorescent (hot or cold-cathode), mer- 
cury or street lamps. 


Mercury Lamp Transformer. 





— Most Widely 
sed Luminous Tube 
Cold Cathode (Neon) Transformer. 
Fluorescent Lamp Ballast. 


Street Lighting Type 
Transformer. 


Hot Cathode Fluorescent 
Lamp Bollast (End Leads). 


JEFFERSON ELECTRIC COMPANY | 





IN CANADA: CANADIAN JEFFERSON ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 384 PAPE AVENUE, TORONTO, ONT. 
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SOURCE The figures we use as basis for these monthly 
comparisons of performance in the electrical wholesaling 
field are collected and compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census of the U. S, Dept. of Commerce. 
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Business Index 


For the Month of March 1945 
SALES 


took a welcome jump 


Sales of electrical goods through wholesalers 
in March, increasing 16 percent 
over the previous month to register at 151 
\ 


the 1939 peace-time monthly average. 


percent Ol 


This March sales volume was the largest reported 
by wholesalers since the 1944 peak months of March 
and April. Although the volume for March 1945 was 
about ten points below that for March 1944, whole 
for the first quarter of 1945 was 


reported at 7 percent last 


salers’ sales volume 


above the first quarter of 


year. 


The demand for wholesalers’ goods as reflected by 


our index in the first quarter, parallels closely the peace 


time seasonal trend. It is not considered improbable 


} 


that sales may follow strictly seasonal demand until the 


affects of the ending of the European war, cut-backs, 


reconversion, etc., are appraisable. 


INVENTORIES Wholesalers’ 


electrical 


stocks of 


goods in March increased to within 4 percent of the 
peace-time level of 1939, Registering at 96 percent, 


this represented the largest inventories held by whole 
September 1942, 2 


and gain of 2,7 
percent over the same month of last year. 


salers since Was a 


Several factors make themselves clear in the March 
report: That even the mild loosening up on 
late in “44 and early in “45 released a 
disproportionately larget 


inventory 
raw materials 
' supply of finished materials 
to the wholesaler; the temporary restricti laced 

O the wholesaler; the temporary restrictions placed on 


| 
european set 


a few materials following the | back in 
December did not result in any considerable drain on 
electrical supplies for domestic orders; and that the 


change from large volume of direct-shipment orders to 


out of stock deliveries, has necessitated the building 


up of large inventories 


COLLECTIONS 


1945 were 101 percent, 3 percent higher than tor the 
previous month, and 6 percent higher than for March 
1944. March 
cent from the previous month and down 12 percent 


from March 1944. 


Collection percentages for March 


\ccounts receivable in were up 3 per- 
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Here, the moisture-permeability of a synthetic. is tested in the ‘“Weatherometer”, a 


device which accurately measures the relative time-resistance of various insuiating 





materials to the most damaging elements of weather:—ultra-violet rays, wind, moisture. 
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Accelerated laboratory ‘ punishment)’ plus decades of 


test-yard exposure, cross-check each creative advance 


through General Cable Research 


é 





Can the inevitable slow deterioration of electrical 
wires and cables through age and exposure be made 
50% slower? Active seeking for such an attainment 
continues throughout the years of General Cable 
Research. Now, with ultra-modern sub-zero and 
tropical temperature cabinets at command — with 
salt air, acid earth and all other destructive condi- 
tions accurately reproduced in the laboratory and 
its auxiliary test-yard, the search for ultimate lon- 
gevity strides constantly ahead. From the discoveries 
of methods such as this are better specifications 
written, better products born, and the Company’s 
legend “A Standard of Quality for over Half a 
Century” steadily translated into fact. 


GENERAL CABLE 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Bare and Insulated Wires and Cables 
for Every Electrical Purpose 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


\ LTHOUGH each one of the nine geographic 
regions reported sales gains, the distribution of 
sales was not evenly balanced. Three of the groups of 
states were within 3 points of the national figure, but 
the other six varied from 13 points below to 7 points 
above national average. 

lhe middle Atlantic states reported a quick recovery 
from the below-average sales volume in_ February, 
showing for March a gain of 23) percent over 
february 

Region 6, the east south central states, continued 
to reflect the increased industrial activity, plant con 
struction, oilfield and shipyard work, that was men 
tioned for that region in the January Regional An 
alysis. Sales volume in those states registered only a 
3 percent monthly gain, but it must be remembered 
that this gain was scored over a month, when that 
region had piled up a 5/7 percent increase over the 
previous month 

lhe increase in wholesalers’ inventories, which in 
\larch brou 


th) 


the highest point in more than two vears was retlected 


ght the average for the country up to 
In gains in all regions except one 

Four of the regions, Nos. 1, 4, 5, 9, reported gains 
within one point of the national figure, while regions 
3, 6,7, 8, ranged from 6 to 10 points above the national 
Only region 2, the middle Atlantic states, fell 
behind, with inventories at 95 percent of February 


figure, 
and 10 points below the national figure 
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MARCH, 1945 


Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
as outlined and numbered in color on map above 

















SALES INVENTORIES 
March 1945 Trading March 1945 
Compared in °/, with Region Compared in °/, with 
Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
1945 1944 | See Marl! jogs 1944 
110 83 | 106 125 
123 88 2 95 142 
115 109 3 111 125 
119 125 4 106 128 
119 121 5 104 117 
103 125 6 115 146 
115 136 7 110 135 
117 123 8 116 116 
106 102 9 105 121 
116 103 For 105 127 
U.S.A. 




















STATES COMPRISING GEOGRAPHIC DIVI- 
SIONS: Maine, N. Hlamp., Vt., Mass., 
R. 1... Conn.; Region 2—N. Y., N. J., Penn.; Region 3 
)hio, Ind., Hl., Mich., Wis. ; Region +—Minn., lowa, 
o., N. Dak.. S. Dak., Nebr., Kans.; Region 5—Del., 
d., D. of C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla.; 
Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss.; Region 7—Ark., 
a., Okla., Tex.; Region 8—Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., 
N. Mex., Ariz., Utah, Nev.; Region 9—Wash., Ore., 


Region | 


Region 6 
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RUSSIA AND AMERICA | 


ALLIES—or else... 





combined endeavor of the United Nations. Only 
through sustained joint effort can the fruits of 
that victory be reaped. 

Without disparaging the truly heroic contributions 
of others, three of the Allies may fairly be credited 
with having made the major contributions to victory 
over the European Axis—the United Kingdom, 
Russia, and the United States. The close accord of 
these three nations is no less crucial to the accom- 
plishment of the tasks that remain. 

First of these is the war against Japan. It still re- 
quires winning. Even without any help from others, 
the United States could make good this victory, but 
the war’s duration will be speeded by the marshaled 
effort of the United Nations. 

Next, and not less important, is the task of establish- 
ing a basis for enduring peace. In this struggle our 
enemies are more formidable than any we have faced 
— national ambitions, prejudices, suspicions and dis- 
trusts, the staggering burden of tradition and debili- 
tating cynicism born of past failure, the cleaving 
wedges of divergent languages, thought patterns, eco- 
nomic creeds and procedures —an array of difficulties 
as baffling as fog and as formidable as a deluge. They 
can be vanquished only by a continuance of the work- 
ing accord between the United States, Russia, and 
Britain that was forged on the anvil of European 
conflict. 


' ] ICTORY in Europe was won only through the 


bs bs w 


This high appraisal of the decisive importance of 
the Big Three in determining the destiny of the 
United Nations organization, in no way depreciates 
the importance of the role to be played by France, by 
China, or the other freedom-seeking nations repre- 
sented at San Francisco. All of us are committed to 
the building of a genuinely representative security 
organization in the conviction that by such means 
alone can we possibly achieve a just and lasting peace. 
But the strength of any international machinery will 
depend upon the validity of Russian-British-Ameri- 
can cooperation. If these three are able to achieve 
substantial harmony of aim and procedure, a world 
organization that includes them can operate with 
effective coherence. If they pull apart, the United 
Nations will break up into competing and jealously 
hostile blocs. 

This is inevitable because of the sheer weight of 
these three nations in the world’s affairs. Between 
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them they account for perhaps half of the world’s in- 
come and from two-thirds to three-quarters of its 
industrial output. Once Japan has been crushed, they 
will control an overwhelming preponderance of the 
world’s armed might. Each of them will wield military 
power on a scale quite beyond the power of any em- 
bryo security league to hold in check. Only if all three 
are resolved to keep the peace and to enforce it 
through the Security Council, can that body hope to 
accomplish its aim. 

Although there is a tendency on both sides of the 
Atlantic to indulge somewhat recklessly in mutual 
criticism, the ties between Britain and America are 
too firm to be severed by any foreseeable strain. But 
that has not been true of our relations with Russia. 
Even while fighting a war in which our respective 
ways-of-life were at stake, the inestimable services 
of each to the other were rendered as friendly but in- 
dependent associates rather than as fully trusted 
partners. Now again, as we approach the difficult and 
vitally important task of building a world organiza- 
tion and of devising a European peace, the task of our 
delegates is complicated by national attitudes under 
which each hopes for the best from the other, while 
fearing the worst. 

But the stakes for us both —and for the rest of the 
world — are too high to be played for in a diplomatic 
poker game. Russia has no inhibitions in demanding 
what she wants, and our own vital interests must be 
stated and upheld with undeviating firmness. Yet we 
both must face the stark fact that few advantages 
that either nation might gain at the cost of dissipating 
the good will of our wartime association could be 
worth the price thus paid. 


7“ he 


The first steps toward establishing confidence lie 
in a frank recognition of what may contribute to the 
lack of it and in a definition of what can be done to 
restore it. 

1. Probably the greatest single area of reciprocal dis- 
trust between Russia and our own country is based on 
the fear of each that the other may try to interfere with 
its domestic, economic, and political affairs. Each purports 
to see the beam of meddlesome intervention in the other’s 
eye, while it ignores the mote in its own. Thus the Soviet 
Union remembers that we participated in the foreign 
military intervention at the time of her civil revolution, 
and afterwards lent our support to successive boycotts of 
her trade, of her gold, and of her credit needs. For our 
part, we remember the Soviet Union’s dectrine, and 
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aggressive support, of revolutionary international com- 
munism. 

We feel that Russia should find satisfactory evidence 
of our present willingness to have her develop her inter- 
nal institutions as she will in the aid that we have given 
her during the war, and in the record of our good-neigh- 
bor policy as applied to Latin America. She, no doubt, 
resents our lingering suspicions in the face of her de- 
clared policy of 1941 to refrain from any attempt to 
influence the political or economic structure of foreign 
nations. Certainly, each of us will need the repeated 
reassurance that can come only through sustained per- 
formance by the other in the years ahead. Meanwhile, 
much will be gained if each will give to the other’s good 
faith the benefit of the doubt, while it scrupulously 
guards its own conduct to avoid even the appearance 
of backsliding. 

2. A second zone of suspicion is created by those meas- 
ures which each of us interprets as natural and necessary 
bulwarks of national security when they are our own, 
but as evidence of dangerously aggressive imperialism 
when taken by the other. In our view, at least, such de- 
mands as we have voiced for island trusteeships or for 
other naval bases appear mildly conservative as com- 
pared with Soviet claims for annexation of territory and 
for a general orbit of influence, under governments 
friendly to her, throughout eastern Europe in particular. 

There can be no easy solution to that problem. Bi-focal 
vision, by which one nation can look through a second 
lens ground to the prescription of another, seldom is 
achieved in international affairs. The success of the San 
Francisco Conference will provide a mechanism for in- 
ternational definition of principles and procedures which 
at least might relieve the inevitable strains. Most impor- 
tant will be the record of how each of us proceeds in our 
respective courses of action. Soviet performance thus far 
is highly unsatisfactory to us. While we have taken pains 
to clear our procedure with her, she has taken action in 
the Baltic, in Austria, and in Poland without even ad- 
vance notice to us. 

A major test of our ability to cooperate may be found 
in the Allied administration of conquered Germany. The 
proposed four-headed control of a four-way partitioned 
nation promises to be at best an extremely awkward 
mechanism of administration. At worst, it can result in 
continuous and dangerous bickering between the repre- 
sentatives of Britain, France, the United States, and 
Russia in the Berlin coordinating center, and in hope- 
lessly divergent procedures in their several zones of 
administration. There will be a compelling need for all 
of us to exercise all of the wisdom and cooperative resolve 
that we possibly can muster. 

3. A third testing ground for the future of American- 
Soviet relationships will be defined by the course of 
Russia in our continuing war with Japan. We are not 
unmindful of the toll paid by the Soviet Union in its 
magnificent European war effort. But we still are locked 
in a desperate struggle with an enemy that exemplifies 
the Fascism which America and Russia equally denounce. 
And that war is being fought in an area where Russian 
interests are importantly at stake. 

Russia has an extraordinary opportunity to create good 
will by throwing her weight speedily and effectively on 
our side. There is no doubt but that the final Pacific 
settlement will generate problems comparable with those 


of the European peace, but it is equally certain that the 
continuation of the European comradeship in arms can 
do much to promote an enduring and confident postwar 
friendship. 

4. A fourth, and highly important, potential source 
of suspicion and irritation is the intellectual blockade 
that the Soviet Union has maintained against the free 
flow of travel, intercourse, and exchange of ideas. We 
can understand the genesis of this policy and the reasons 
for its continuance while Russia entertained a constant 
fear of attack by powerful enemies. But the sustained 
perpetuation of such a quarantine by so strong a nation 
as the present U.S.S.R. could not be accepted as a protec- 
tive measure. Inevitably it would generate suspicion that 
it was rather an instrument of nationalistic isolation or 
even of contemplated aggression. A way-of-living, at 
arm’s length, with a nation that maintains such intellec- 
tual quarantines is possible; any whole-hearted partner- 
ship of effort is quite impracticable. 

5. Trading between a free-enterprise nation and one 
that operates all foreign commerce as a government 
monopoly can give rise to many frictions. That subject is 
too complicated for exposition here. Suffice it to say that, 
while difficult, it is not impossible to conduct such trade 
with mutual advantage. We are in a position to help 
Russia greatly with her program of industrial rehabilita- 
tion and expansion at great saving of cost in terms of her 
current scale of living. In return, we must have assur- 
ance that her government monopoly trading will be 
conducted for commercial rather than political ends, and 
that it will be used to encourage rather than to restrict 
multilateral and non-discriminatory world trade. 


* w BS 


This is a representative list of the major areas in 
which misunderstanding and distrust may be gener- 
ated, or allayed, in Russian-American relationships. 
No doubt, an equally honest list drawn by a citizen of 
the Soviet Union would be more heavily weighted by 
those features of our behavior which irritate and 
stimulate distrust on their side. If such a catalog were 
to be presented, it should receive our most searching 
and responsible consideration. 

For it is of utmost importance that our two nations, 
in concert with the other United Nations, learn how to 
get along in mutual confidence and respect. Our un- 
derstanding of each other now is so imperfect that 
our negotiations are punctuated with continuous irri- 
tations over little issues. This, inevitably, will con- 
tinue until such matters are submerged in the general 
confidence that can be achieved only through satis- 
factory settlement of the big issues. We must succeed 
in this, or the defeat of Japan will merely mark the 
end of the Second in a series of World Wars. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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WPB Opens Way To More Products 
As It Revokes Many “L” Orders 


Lighting fixture limitation order (L-78) and others removed 


after V-E Day, but return of goods must await more materials 


Mot products for the wholesaler’s 
salesman to sell in the near future 
became more of a probability during the 
last month as V-E day brought forth 
the War Production Board the 
revocation of of the “L” orders 
which have been limiting production and 
regulating distribution for more than two 
years. 

Among the most important orders no 
longer in effect are L-78, 
April, 1942, has governed the 
ture and distribution of fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures. 


from 
many 


which since 


manufac- 


However, the chances for 


salesmen to start out immediately to sell 
the high-potential re-lighting market were 
cooled somewhat by the War Production 
Board’s statement that the shortage of 
ballasts, owing to heavy military demand 
for radio and radar equipment, will pre- 
vent immediate expansion of production 
very far beyond present levels. 

Much of the wholesaler’s wiring mar- 
ket reopened with the revocation of or- 


ders 315 and 273 which had controlled 
safety switches, some circuit breakers, 
service entrance equipment, panel and 


distribution boards and busway. 








ONE OF MANY radio parts wholesalers growing rapidly as the field of 
electronics increases its scope is the Ravenscroft Company, Los Angeles. The 
company has 4000 square feet, handles radio and electronic supplies and 
equipment, and will add radio receivers and major appliances as soon as 
they are available. Most electronic business for the company is with indus: 
trials. Managing partner of the concern is J. G. Magner, above left. At the 
right is I. E. Chuning. 
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Among the other products no longer 
controlled by “L” orders are: specified 
types and voltages of incandescent, fluo- 
rescent and glow-discharge lamps, al- 
though certain restrictions on the exten- 
sion of preference ratings were retained; 
the production and delivery of industrial 
and commercial refrigerating and air 
conditioning equipment; motor control- 
lers; many copper products which were 
under regulations M-9-c, M-9-c-1, M-9- 
c-2 and M-9-c-4; and increased by 2% 
times the quantity of dry cells available 
to civilians; and removal of controls over 
the production of electric motors and 
generators. 

The removal of these controls was part 
of the War Production Board’s “Period 
One” plan to get reconversion off to a 
quick start to hasten the return of civilian 
goods as well as to alleviate the unem- 
ployment problem that might result from 
cutbacks and cancellations. 


Copper Wire Prospect 
As Seen By WPB 


Armed service requirements for com- 
munications wire have been cut back 
from 313,500 miles monthly to 218,000 
miles, members of the Copper Wire and 
Cable Industry Advisory Committee were 
informed by War Production Board offi- 
cials at a recent meeting, the agency an- 
nounced. 

Field wire requirements represented the 
largest reduction, dropping from 211,000 
miles monthly to 156,000 miles; assault 
wire from 83,000 miles to 52,000 and long 
range wire from 19,500 to 10,000. 

WPB officials reported that they did 
not believe that the resulting cutbacks in 
military production would affect labor to 
any great extent as they expected most 
open capacity to be speedily filled with 
essential orders. To enable the 
W PB to maintain a flexible control over 
the situation, Copper Division officials 
recommended to the committee that the 
industry submit semi-monthly reports of 


civilian 
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MITCHELL 





1 CAUSE THESE INDUSTRIAL FLUORESCENT 
FIXTURES OFFER GREATEST ALL-AROUND 
ADVANTAGES YET CONCEIVED 


In MITCHELL-lighted plants everywhere, workers see better . . . 














do more... tire less. Up goes morale. Up goes production. But All These Features 
that’s not all. Maintenance men find MITCHELL units easier to 
mount... simpler to service. Plant owners are quick to recognize ALL-STEEL REFLECTORS, WIREWAYS 
these benefits. They heartily ““O.K.” the sound engineering... OPEN-END OR CLOSED-END 
the rugged durability . . . the true economy of these certified 
fixtures. In the complete MITCHELL line of 2-40 watt, 3-40 CARED G8 FORCE AM BAne 
watt, and 2-100 watt models they find the right answer for their “AIRCRAFT” INSTANT-LATCH 
particular lighting problem. INSTANT-START MODELS 
To the distributor and contractor, all this EASY-MOUNT ACCESSORIES 
“aeganearee? means easier sales . .. greater customer serv- SINGLE OR CONTINUOUS ROW 
vavostaias rueeersceny runveecs ice... volume business... maximum profits. 





SURFACE OR SUSPENSION 
"U. L. AND E. T. L. APPROVED 
RLM CERTIFIED 


Everyone agrees on MITCHELL. No wonder! 


BUILD SALES WITH THESE AIDS! 


Distribute full-size Catalog No. 281 and 
Pocket-size Catalog No. 290. Each tells 


| + | full story. 


Mitchell Manufacturing Company 
2525 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
West Coast Factory and Sales Office: 1019 N. Madison Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cal. 
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ypen capacity, which, they said, was in 
line with the procedure recently instituted 
by the brass mills. 

Committee members expressed concern 
ver proposed open ending of the con- 
trolled materials plan on July 1. They 
said they felt that it would be a mistake 
to control merely the portion of copper 
supplies for military and essential civilian 
uses during the third quarter and urged 
that an “all or nothing” policy be adopted. 

Accordingly, the committee reaffirmed 
its previous recommendation: that the 
distribution of copper for all uses be con- 
trolled between V-E Day and the end of 


the war against Japan. Copper Division 


Lighting Association Plans 
Residential Lighting Promotion 


Revitalize and expand market for overhead home lighting is 


program for lighting equipment manufacturers. To change 


name of organization to “American Home Lighting Institute” 





spokesmen informed the committee that 
the recommendation would be presented to 
higher WPB officials for 
sideration. 


further con- 








THE INTERNAL ORGANIZATION of the San Diego, Calif., branch of 
General Electric Supply Company, get together for the WHOLESALER’S SALEs- 
MAN photographer, who says this was not an easy job with that city as busy 
as it is now. Left to right: Front row, W. E. Worrall, counter; Carol Ellis, 
stenographer; T. N. Murphy, field representative; Zella Stillwell, stock 
clerk; G. A. Yoshonis, service manager; and back row, E. B. Peterson, order 
clerk; D. C. Bertrand, field representative; G. R. Douglas, shipping. 





REPRESENTATIVES of The Wiremold Company spent two days at the 
company’s factory in Hartford, Conn., recently. They are, left to right: G. W. 
Sundstrom, New York; H. C. Biglin, Atlanta; Edw. Rigby, Boston; John 
Davis Murphy, Wiremold vice-president; J. E. Love, Pittsburgh; E. W. 
Robotham, advertising counsel. Seated, left to right: W.S. Beckett, Phila- 
delphia; A. J. Massey, Chicago. The men took part in a two-day sales 
meeting. 
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REPARING for 


educational and promotional activity 


intensive postwar 
on residential lighting fixtures, the Ameri- 
can Lighting Equipment 
meeting in New York in May, adopted a 


Association, 


sixteen-point post-war program of educa 
tion and promotion designed to revitalize 
and expand the market for overhead resi 
dential lighting. 

Incorporating a certification plan that 
will include the Illumination Performance 
Recommendations of the Hluminating En 
gineering Society, and encourage design 
of fixtures that will contribute materially 
to the elevation of home lighting stand- 
ards, the new program provides for close 
cooperation with all industry interests in 
broadening the market and bringing to 
the public the combined benetits of united 
action. The program was developed by 
George E. Glatthar, president of the Art 
Metal Company, Cleveland. 

That the name of the organization may 
more clearly identify its members as man 
ufacturers of residential lighting fixtures, 
being changed from “American 
Lighting Equipment 
“American Home Lighting Institute.” Its 


it is 
Association” to 
theme will be “Overhead Lighting for 
Setter Living.” The basic policies and 
objectives of the A.I.E.A. will be pre- 
served, it was announced. 

Willard G. Sawyer, president of the 
John C. Virden Company, Cleveland, was 
elected president of the organization, suc- 
ceeding Joseph Markel, president of Mar- 
kel Electric Products, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Markel urging adherence to a policy of 
rotating executive officership, firmly op- 
posed a move to draft him for re-election, 
but consented to continued service as a 
member of the new Board of Governors 
which includes Mr. Sawyer, J. H. Blitzer, 
Lightolier Company, George E. Glatthar, 
and O. E. Moe, president of Moe Brothers 
Mfg. Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Committees appointed to serve the new 
administration are: Certification, J. H. 
Blitzer, chairman; J. Markel, and J. 
Gross, Gross Chandelier Co., St. 
Mo.; Finance (reappointed), W. G. Saw- 
Max Held, Halcolite 
Company, Brooklyn; Liaison (to handle 
contact with allied groups), J. H. Blit- 
zer, chairman; J. Gross, J. Markel, W. G 
Sawyer, O. E. Moe; Membership, Stan- 
ley A. Framburg, H. A. Framburg & 
Company, Chicago, chairman; Irving 

(Continued on page 106) 


Louis, 


yer, chairman; 
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When You Find Dealers Dream 
Sell Modernizing, Lighting To 








Store lighting, lay-out, flooring, coloring and display equipment are like the tools by 
which we are likely to judge the character of a workman. Any alert dealer of ap- 
pliances, lighting equipment, radios and allied products will want to put his “tools” 
in working order NOW—modernizing, painting up, streamlining his establishment. 


Then, when he can once more fill his shelves, show-cases, display rooms with sale- 
able merchandise he will be providing a Twentieth Century background for the 
Twentieth Century merchandise that the manufacturer will be supplying. 


Here is the picture-story of how a Cleveland dealer took time by the forelock, 
interested his wholesaler, lamp manufacturer, the local utility company, in his project 
and emerged with one of the most modern retail electrical shops in the country. 


He is ready to collect in cold cash the postwar profits that are in the offing, while 
thousands of other dealers are only dreaming of what they are “going to do.” 


Salesmen who wish to score maximum sales in the period ahead can well afford to 
work with their best dealers in each community or shopping district—work NOW— 
work morning, noon and night, Sundays and holidays—selling them on store moderni- 
zation, super lighting, streamlined display rooms. The cashing-in period for that type 
of salesmanship is close at hand. 
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66 & M beginning to see ‘the light.” 
So said the musical voice on 
a platter spinning around in 
the record department . . . lighted 
up, incidentally, to the tune of some 
seventy-five foot candles. 

The voice seemed to be making a 
point or three that fitted this elec- 
trical “dream” dealer, his serving 
wholesaler, and electrical distribu- 
tors and their dealers in general. 

The voice continued : 

“Never cared much for moonlit 
skies, lantern shine, or shadow box- 
ing in the dark.” 

The customer nodded. Another 
record sale has been made. But there 





BY DAY—General Fluorescent & Appliance Company's store hesitate to describe fully the business conducted there, yet does 
front has an up-to-date, attractive appearance that doesn’t it in a manner that is in good taste, avoiding all gaudiness. 
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Of Juicy Post-War Profits 
Make Those Dreams Come True 








were other benefits to be bought. 
The customer lingered longer. 

Harry and Marvin Berkens, own- 
ers of General Fluorescent & Ap- 
pliance Co., Cleveland, Ohio, began 
“to see the light” during the dark- 
est days of the blackout and brown- 
out. 

Located in rather dingy and 
cramped quarters, Harry and Mar- 
vin had been running their elec- 
trical store just about like thirty 
thousand other dealers. They had 
clung to the traditional “corn” of a 
forest and jungle of fixtures, with 
price tags, hanging from the ceil- 
ing. And, the floor model portables 


GENERAL FLUORESCENT APPLIANCE CO 





BY NIGHT—The passer-by is struck by the glareless but high 
intensity window and store lighting that invites inspection and 


on display might just as well have 
been a stand of tall corn, for all the 
light they shed. 

The Berkens partners began to 
see the light of big business ahead, 
when post-war prospects grew into 
post-war promises. What their own 
vision inspired was turned into real- 
ity with the help of their whole- 
saler; the Frankelite Company, the 
local - utility; Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co., and _ representa- 
tives of Buckeye Sales District of 
G. E. Lamp Department with head- 
quarters at Nela Park. 

To let prospects see and buy light- 
ing benefits instead of blindly buy- 
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ing fixtures or other merchandise, 
Marvin and Harry realized that 
they would have to move into quar- 
ters at least twice as big. And if 
they designed their post-war store 
so as to follow the four basic prin- 
ciples of successful selling: Atten- 
tion, interest, desire and action, 
they would have to triple their space, 
so that the other ingredients to good 
merchandising: Atmosphere and 
attractiveness could be given full 
sway. 

With an abiding faith in mer- 
chandising precepts born of the 
Science of Seeing and aware of the 


selling propensities of fluorescent 


We WW. 


appraisal of the merchandise within. The large window space 
will be more valuable when more products are available. 
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Miss Fluorescence holds a GE Slimline 
lamp as a wand as she officiates at the 
opening of General Fluorescent’s stream- 
lined store. She is Julia Fudurick of the 
store’s sales staff. 





Wholesaler Dave Frankel, president of 
Frankelite Company, which supplied the 
General Fluorescent & Appliance Co., 
Harry Berkens, and Dave Barkin of 
Frankelite, get in a huddle. 





Opening night early in April, saw this 


merchandise given away free. Marvin 
Berkens points out some of these scarce 
items to Bill Clark, executive of the 
Cleveland Electrical League. 
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Jerkens 
sunlight 
indoors. They moved it into new 


lighting, the 
partners virtually 


lamps and 
moved 


quarters and, since opening night 
early in April, have been doing a 
land-office business in lamps, light- 
ing, and in records and appliance 
repairs. 

Here is a post-war model of a 
small which 


Cf |e red 


electrical store com- 


bines fluorescent ‘“mura- 


lighting” for atmosphere of charm 


with high level 


~ 


lighting 


general 


from groups of F-lamp fixtures ar- 
ranged into an overhead system. The 
rainbow lighting is believed to keep 
customers and prospects in an ever 
pleasant buying mood. The “pieces 
of sky” above let the customers see 
with ease. They permit store own- 
ers to see the recommended fluo- 
rescent units in operation and prove 
to themselves that all the  foot- 
candles claimed are delivered. 

Step into the Berkens’ electrical 
store and you can see the light but 





A lamp buyer is put in a light-conscious frame of mind by the fluorescent display 
that will one-day light the many post-war appliances that are planned for this floor. 
A lower-ceiling alcove displays residential fixtures. 





A commercial customer learns the advantages of fluorescent lighting from Marvin 
Berkens, son of the owner. From the overhead display she'll be able to select the 
proper fixture for her small dress shop. 
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not the bulbs. The rainbow effects 
are obtained by means of indirect 
cove lighting. The colored [*-lamp 
tubes are 20-watt fluorescents. Fix- 
tures for general lighting employ 
40-watt F-lamps. Banks of con- 
cealed F-lamps provide more than 
150 footcandles of light on the mer- 
chandise displayed in the show win- 
dows. Berkens partners are in proc- 
ess of installing projector floods to 
achieve well over 200 footcandles in 
their windows. The accompanying 





The farsighted retailers who planned this 


up-to-date retail store—Marvin Berkens, 


left, and Harry Berkens, son and father— 
on opening night. 





Harry Berkens, left, and Bill Mize, sales 
engineer for Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co., already are picturing how im- 
provements can be made with slimline 
lamps. 





Participants in the design and plauning of 
this modern store were GE Lamps Dept.’s 
Buckeye District Salesman, W. H. Van 
Skaik, left, Marvin Berkens, center, and 
Lindsay Davis. 


picture of these windows taken from 
the outside give one some idea of 
the wealth of attractive lighting 
used to lure passersby inside the 
store, 

At the Berkens’ first opportunity, 
Slimline fluorescent and _ circline 
lamps will be used to augment the 
present new lighting. Wall space 
and niches will be used to feature 
practical lighting recommendations 
for different types of rooms. More 
eloquently than words could tell will 


be a series of visual presentations of 
the cardinal points customers should 
be hearing from the store salesman. 
In other words, what the sales help 
may forget to point out the silent 
salesman of lighting demonstration 
on the wall will hammer home. 
Surely it is high time that more 
wholesalers should help their deal- 
ers to turn over a new leaf, put on 


another record, and join in on the 
chorus of : “I’m beginning to see the 


light.” 





The record shop has both direct and indirect-lighting. Niches will be used for 
displaying portable radios and other appliances. These niches used effective local- 


ized lighting to demand special attention. 





Another view of the well stocked record shop shows how perfectly the high level 
lighting is suited for selecting records, reading record labels, etc., as well as being 
both a showroom and an advertisement for the company’s line of fixtures. 
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What's Ahead For Appliance 
Depends On What They Do 











Bret C. Neece 


ITH the post-war world 
slowly becoming an actual- 
ity, | have attempted to fore- 


see the future business situation of 
the electrical appliance distributor 
and dealer. I wish I were endowed 
with occult powers to ascertain the 
future, but being human I must re- 
sort to the human way of proph- 
esying, which means looking back 
over the past, checking the figures, 
taking the present into considera- 
tion and applying the two to the 
years following the war, thereby 
separating a few indications which, 
however, time alone will verify. 

Right now it looks to most people 
as though hordes of hungry buyers 
will swarm to appliance stores be- 
fore the echo of victory has faded, 
and for a time business will be rosy. 
But what’s going to happen after- 
wards, after the first flush of busi- 
ness has died out, when electric 
products in the appliance store are 
once again a common sight ? 

That is the time that is going to 
count—the time when the alert 
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The post-war outlook for appliance sales is 
excellent. The manufacturers have planned 
expertly for production, promotion, advertis- 
ing. Old and new retailers will be ready to 
serve the public with those appliances when 
available. It’s up to the distributors and their 
salesmen to see that those retailers make full 
use of their sales opportunitiesand are properly 
equipped and supplied to function efficiently 


dealer is going to forge ahead. To 
be brief: There'll be always a mar- 
ket, only it will take more hard 
work to cultivate it after supply 
meets demand. 

Take a look at the figures today. 
In the entire country there are 28,- 
436,657 homes wired for electricity. 
Of that 28 million homes 69.6 per- 
cent have refrigerators, 60.8 percent 
washers, ,48.2 percent cleaners 
(floor), 10.8 percent hand cleaners 
and 12.5 percent ranges. Considered 
in the light of pre-war sales rec- 














ords, this means that many of these 
appliances are more than 10 years 
old right now. The replacement de- 
mand has been unsatisfied and has 
been growing steadily in volume 
since the curtailment of appliance 
manufacture back in 1942. 

Then there’s talk about post-war 
building boom which is expected. 
People with new homes will need, 
want and purchase appliances. Fig- 
ures to date approximate 3,000,000 
homes within five years after the 
war. 

The farmer enters the post-war 
picture in a most important way. 
With the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration planning to provide 
electrical service to some 3,655,000 
additional rural families and with 
8,631,584 families already having 
wired homes, another market is open 
to alert dealers. 

With the war putting a great deal 
of money into the hands of the 
farmer, giving him a record high in- 
crease in income from 9.1 billion 
dollars in 1940 to 19.9 billion in 
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1943, the farmer has been enabled 
during four years of war ending 
January 1, 1944, to lower his real 
estate debt to approximately 5.6 bil- 
lion, a decrease of almost 1 billion 
dollars or nearly 14 percent. 





At the beginning of 1944 the na- 
tion’s farmers owned quick assets 
totaling 12.1 billion dollars. This 
reserve plus the work of the Rural 
Electrification Bureau will form a 
firm foundation for future business 
for appliance dealers. 

Add up these opportunities and 
you come out with large expected 
increases in appliance sales from an- 
nual replacement, newly electrified 
farms, newly established homes, 
and expansion of old and important 
new markets. 

Knowing these figures, can you 
blame the country’s appliance deal- 
ers, the appliance distributors and 
me for being somewhat optimistic 
over the future prospects in the ap- 
pliance industry? The money is 
there, the market is there, but also 
there is competition. There will be 
competition not only between ap- 
pliance dealers, but among other 
forms of merchandise. For every 
dollar the consumer has saved to 





*Vice President and General Sales Man- 
ager, Landers, Frary & Clark. 





By B ret C. Neece* 


spend there will be a hundred ways 
to spend it. 

Business after the war will be 
much the same as business before 
the war. We who have grown up 
in the electrical appliance industry 
watched it rise after the last world 
conflict, saw it struggle through the 
depression years, now face the fu- 
ture with clear-eyed expectancy. We 
have faith in our ability to survive 
competition; in fact, we welcome 
clean, healthy competition as the 
fundamental principle of American 
business. 

But I wish to add a note of warn- 
ing to temper enthusiasm for post- 
war sales. Will the consumer want 
to buy? It is possible those who 
have earned high wages during the 
war will say, “I’m not going to 
spend my savings yet. I think I'll 
hold on to my war bonds and keep 
some money in the bank.” It could 


} 











happen and should be something to 
consider. 

On the assumption that the suc- 
cess in appliance marketing on the 
part of the wholesaler and the sales 
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representatives of the wholesaler 1s 
definitely keyed to the development 
of thorough dealer coverage and the 
adequate dealer activity, I am direct- 
ing the following comments to es- 
tablished and prospective retail 
outlets. 

In rushing preparations to re- 
engage in the important appliance 
industry, every dealer will be faced 
with three important decisions 
which he must take in his stride. 

1—The question of how many 
and what lines to carry. Smaller 





operators usually specialized and 
will probably continue the same 
policy, while bigger operators will 
undoubtedly remain as diversified as 
before and they'll have to decide 
which is the best policy for them. 

2—A fresh outlook on such ques- 
tions as store and department loca- 
tion, space allotment, servicing, out- 
side selling, demonstrations, type of 
sales personnel, and compensation 
methods must be taken. 

3—New competition must be 
faced by the established outlets, for 
there is much talk of many new re- 
tailers going in big for appliances. 
They are out after big game with a 
fresh, new way about them, and no 
established practices to change. The 
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Easier to install, Killark 2-Ring Thinwall Fittings, provide maximum gripping 
and perfect sealing in record time. 


The first ring, the “engagement” ring forms a wedged seat for the notched “wed- 
ding” ring which locks and seals as the “hex” nut is tightened. 

Threading of conduit is eliminated through the use of the Killark 2-Ring Thin- 
wall Fitting. Saw the conduit, insert into the conduit body hub, a few hand twists 
of the “hex” nut and the wrench does the rest to make a permanent, dustproof 
rigid fit. 

This new Killark fitting comes in sizes for '2" to 2" pipe size. Another Killark 
fitting to improve the installation job! 








This is but one of the thousands of fittings in the COMPLETE 
KILLARK LINE of Conduit Bodies, and Fittings, Explosions 
proof and Vaporproof Fittings and Lighting Fixtures. Do 
you have a complete Killark Catalog? Send for it. 


(KILLARK| 
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BRANCHES: Offices and Warehouses: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Vandeventer & Ea ston Aves. 
Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle, Utica. ST. LOUIS 13, MO. 


Offices: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis. 
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dealer must face this new competi- 
tion, for electrical appliances play 
an important part in the post-war 
thinking of these competitors. 
What are you going to do about 
this? First, you should tie up with 
a distributor who is able to supply 
you with a prominent name line, 
made by a manufacturer on whom 
you can depend, for he will know 
the ropes from past experience and 
you can depend on his reputation. 
Then you should get down to 


business and plan for the post-war 








future and plan with two phases of 
the future in mind: 

a—The first phase, or the year 
directly after the war, when appli- 
ances are manufactured in small 
quantities. 

b—The second phase, or the pe- 
riod between the first and fifth post- 
war years when demand begins to 
exceed supply. 

You should begin now, if you 
have not already done so, to contact 
your customers of pre-war days. 
They will make the foundation for 
your replacement sales as well as 
new sales. Then announce yourself 
and your business through adver- 
tising, promotion and direct mail 
letters to all the old and new cus- 
tomers in your territory. Remem- 
ber to include the new war brides, 
who will have to start practically 
from scratch in satisfying their ap- 





pliance needs—an excellent way to 
get in touch with these customers, 
both old and new, is through a check 
list plan by which you can acquaint 
them with the lines of appliances 
you intend to carry, and help them 
select their household needs. 

Start now to make plans for mod- 
ernizing your store. Remember that 
it’s the store with the inviting- 
looking display front which brings 
customers into the merchandising 
area—post-war appliance stores will 
be so designed that each display 
counter, walls, floors and lighting 
are directed toward selling your 
merchandise. 

Prepare to train new salesmen. 
Study up on sales training courses 
and organize your method of pro- 
cedure so that when you are ready 
to hire you can get right down to 
business. 

If you are already one of the 
thousands of dealers who has been 
planning during the war years for 
better business in the post-war 
world, you have been kept up to 





date on the happenings in the in- 
dustry and country through bul- 
letins and monthly news letters. You 
have been helping your customers 
select the types of equipment they 
will want after the war. You will 
have followed the program which 
incorporates the use of check lists 
on which customers check the goods 
they want and need. You will be 
going over your store with the view 
of modernizing it through “mod- 
erneering,” the new store planning 
program developed by one promi- 
nent appliance manufacturer, and 
you will have been thinking about 
those new markets, cultivated them 
in your area so that you will have 
a continual live-list of prospects. 
It’s not going to be easy selling— 
you’ve got to put a lot of hard work 
into it if you're going to get any- 
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thing out of it, but after the lean 
war years we expect that any and 
all dealers are ready, willing and 
able to roll up their sleeves and pro- 
duce those sales ! 





For the distributor and his sales- 
men a profitable and attractive de- 
velopment of appliance volume will 
result through intelligent franchis- 
ing of dealers, guidance and help in 
re-establishing dealers in this busi- 
ness, and in carefully analyzing the 
number and type of retail outlets 
which can best produce the desired 
volume. 

It is none too early now to make 
such dealer selections in every com- 
munity in the wholesaler’s territory 
and to be ready with an active, pro- 
gressive dealer group to distribute 
the allotments of merchandise in the 
early days of production, and to dig 
for sales when the first flush of ac- 
cumulated- consumer demand _ has 
been satisfied. 

The aggressive presentation of 
manufacturers’ current offerings de- 








signed to assist the dealer to get 
ready for the opening of active sales 
work is an important wholesaler 
function today which will build a 
firm foundation for tomorrow’s 
business. Present dealer develop- 
ment will soon put dollars in the 
pockets of wholesalers’ salesmen. 
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ealers Will Make More Money 
if Selling Technique Is Based 


Salesmen, by passing on data from this manufacturer’s survey, can help 


their dealers to capitalize on their prospects’ known likes, dislikes and 


prejudices, and thus build stronger outlets for the lines they want to sell 











ELPING their appliance deal- 
H er outlets prepare for peace- 
time selling by coaching the 
retail salesmen in customers’ buying 
habits is one of several services 
which all wholesalers’ salesmen will 
find paying dividends in the competi- 
tive merchandising period that is 
ahead. 
In the retail selling of radio re- 
ceiving sets, for example, salesmen 
know that the dealer who can an- 


CABINET DESIGN... 


ticipate many of his prospects’ wants 
and who knows much about their 
likes and dislikes, can develop a sales 
technique that will produce sales for 
himself and, of course, orders for the 
wholesaler. 

The radio-buying public had de- 
veloped a variety of habits down 
through the pre-war years, and on 
top of those have been added hazy 
impressions of war-time develop- 
ments. These factors will have to 


Emerson Radio Photo 


It decides 21.5°0 of all radio sales 





be considered by every retail sales- 
man, and to help the latter, whole- 
salers’ salesmen can do well to in- 
form them of the results of the pre- 
liminary Hlome Radio Report issued 
by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
in which are tabulated the results of 
a nation-wide survey of the public’s 
radio-buying habits. 


What Influences the Sale? 


Although post-war receiving sets 
undoubtedly will be an improvement 
on the pre-war models, any one set 
or type will not suit every prospect. 
So let’s help the retailer know what 
the average prospect is going to de- 
mand in the sets offered him. 

His demands are going to be in- 
fluenced, naturally, by his opinion of 
his current radio. So, what was the 
deciding factor when the prospect 
bought his present radio? The Syl- 
vania survey reports that 25 percent 
of the radio-owners reported “better 
tone,”’ and 24 percent replied “better 
reception.” 

Therefore, with nearly half the 
buyers impressed by these two close- 
ly-related qualities, what better ap- 
proach does the retailer’s salesman 
have on a fresh prospect? And in- 
cidently right there is the big selling 
point when the prospect is intro- 
duced to the FM receivers. 

If the “tone” or “reception” seems 
satisfactory, but the prospect 
wavers, a knowledge of the average 
prospect’s habits will swing the 
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By Howard J. Emerson 
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To Gert It: 70.1°o would pay $ 5.00 extra 
48.3°°o would pay $10.00 extra 


salesman into — — “Of course, we 
have the same fine quality receiver 
in another cabinet style” or a similar 
line to work on the fact that 21.5 
percent of present owners were in- 
fluenced by the cabinet work, style, 
color and finish. The influence of 
the radio industry’s mass production 
methods which put the same chassis 
in a variety of table models and con- 
soles simplifies this selling point for 
the salesman. 

If the prospect purchased his pres- 
ent receiver because of “better tone” 





27.5°°o would pay $15.00 extra 


16.5°° would » £30.00 e+*ra 


or one of the many other reasons, 
but since then has been dissatisfied, 
he is going to have other factors in- 
fluencing his post-war purchase. The 
survey for Sylvania asked many ra- 
dio owners what they liked or dis- 
liked about their present radio. On 
the basis of the answers, radio deal- 
ers post-war will find that 21.5 per- 
cent of the radio owners who found 
anything wrong with their radio 
were objecting to the static. How- 
ever, as war-time developments, in 
AM as well as FM, will tend to 
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minimize static in all radios, the 
dealer usually will be able to satisfy 
a prospect regarding the static-free 
qualities of his post-war sets. 

The second objection is another 
that will tend to correct itself auto- 
matically. Twenty percent disliked 
the model — said it was too big or 
Although that 
percentage will be alert to cabinet 
design when buying a replacement, 
the fact that so many become dis- 
satisfied with the model should warn 
retailers to be over-zealous in trying 
to help prospects choose exactly the 
cabinet style they need, rather than 
forcing a less-satisfactory cabinet be- 
cause of some special feature of the 
set, 

The retailer can be encouraged to 
base much of his sales talk on the 
tone and the cabinet. Not only, as 
mentioned before, were these the 
two big deciding factors in the orig- 


too small, ugly, ete. 


inal sale, but they loom up again as 
the two features which have pleased 
the owners of the sets most. Sev- 
enty-seven percent of the radio own- 
ers who were pleased with their pur- 
chases said that the tone and recep- 
tion are good. Fifty percent are 
satisfied with the model and style. 
Other features which they men- 
tioned were minor compared to these 
qualities of tone and cabinet style. 


“Gadgets” 


Although these reports show that 
wholesalers’ salesmen should empha- 








TABLE MODEL RADIO- 
PHONOGRAPHS... 


8.3°°o want to buy these postwar 
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size to their dealers the all-important 
selling points of tone plus cabinet 
style, there are other factors which 
add to these and about which the 
retailer should have a basic knowl- 
edge of the public’s taste. 
What about “Gadgets” 
wave features, “electric eye” tuning, 
push-button tuning, etc? It seems 
that buyers of radios, like all buyers, 
are interested in something for noth- 
ing. Consequently, according to the 
report made to Sylvania, once a 
prospect is pleased with the tone and 
has picked a model that is satisfac- 
tory, the added features may close 
the sale. Push-button tuning was 
the deciding factor with 15 percent 
of the buyers. Another 17 percent 
were influenced in the purchase by 
feature. And it 
should be pointed out to the retailer 
that these low percentages are not 
indicative of the importance of these 
features today, as the survey in- 
cludes many radio owners whose sets 


short- 


the short-wave 


were purchased before the advent of 
short-wave on home receivers and 
before push-button tuning was avail- 
able, consequently many purchasers 
couldn't have been influenced by 
these features and would not be in- 
cluded in the percentages. 
“The Question of Brand Loyalty” 

In helping their dealers become 
better able to sell efficiently postwar, 
the wholesaler’s salesmen must con- 
sider how brand-loyalty on the part 
of prospects is going to influence 
sales and how the retailer should be 
prepared to meet this problem, if 
any. 

According to the Sylvania-spon- 
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sored survey, there seems to be no 
evidence of brand loyalty among ra- 
dio set owners. More than 84 per- 
cent of the radio owners had pur- 
cased a receiver of different make 
than the one replaced. Only 16 per- 
cent had been loyal to-the brand they 
had previously. 

At first glance, such returns would 
indicate that the fickle public is 
moved by either the most recent and 
most effective advertising, had been 
dissatisfied with the previous radio, 
or were pawns for the sales talk of 
the retailer. However, it is only fair 
to analyze the situation under which 
replacement radios were purchased 
before advising a retailer to ignore 
brand loyalty. 

Unquestionably, many radios are 
quite old when they are replaced, 
and in the meantime the brand no 
longer may be available — many of 
the persons answering the survey 
must have replaced receivers of such 
once-popular trade names as_ the 
Atwater-Kent, Grebe, etc. 

The survey showed what was 
called further evidence of lack of 
brand loyalty in the analysis of the 
make of sets owned by families with 
three sets. The report showed that 
63 percent owned three sets of 
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different brands. The wholesaler’s 
salesman and the retailer should 
remember that: 1—One of these 
sets may be of a brand no longer 
manufactured ; 2—Purchasers may 
have selected brands which were 
most popular for the particular size, 
features, etc., such as the midget and 
portable which were sold extensively 
by some manufacturers whose con- 
soles were not very popular; 3— 
Many of these 2nd and 3rd radios 
may have been auto radios, sold 
with the car, and of a brand selected 
by the auto manufacturer or auto 
dealer. 
Shopping Around 

The alert radio dealer will be in- 
terested and aided by the. survey’s 
report on the amount of “shopping 
around” a buyer does before making 
a selection. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, the buyer doesn’t go from store 
to store — 70.9 percent of the radio 
owners questioned reported that they 
purchased their radios im the first 
store visited. 


Buying Intentions 


On top of all these buying habits 
which have been instilled in the pub- 
lic through pre-war buying experi- 
ences, there will be many buying 
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TELEVISION ...49.5% WANT IT 


To Get It: 49.5°° would pay $ 75.00 extra 
20.4°°o would pay $125.00 extra 


7.2°° would pay $200.00 extra 
3.2°° would pay $300.00 extra 
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preferences based on the prospect’s 
ideas of war-time developments. The 
retailer needs the help of whole- 
saler’s salesmen not only to help 
him understand the newer develop- 
ments in the light of sales possibili- 
ties, but also from the prospect’s 
point of view. 

Take television, for example. Can 
your dealer sell television profitably ? 
What should he know about the 
public’s preference for this yet un- 
seen product ? 

According to the Sylvania survey, 
49.5 percent of the potential radio 
buyers say they want television, and 
are willing to pay more for it. That’s 
well and good, your dealer says, but 
“how much more” before the pros- 
pect begins to get uneasy and says 
he'll go to the movies for pictures or 
visit a neighbor who can afford 
this outrageous price? Wholesalers 
should help dealers know something 
about this before the dealer stocks 
receivers, plans promotion and ad- 
vertising. 

Figures from the survey show that 
of those wanting a 
ceiver, 50 percent 
pay $75.00 above the cost of the 
radio. Twenty percent will pay 
$125.00 extra. Seven percent will 


television re- 
said they would 
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pay $200 more, and 3.2 percent are 
willing to pay $300 additional for 
television. 

The other war-time development 
which has caught the public’s fancy, 
and which will need study on the 
part of every retailer, is “FM.” 
From the answers to the Sylvania 
question, it seems that almost all 
radio buyers will want Frequency 
Modulation if the additional cost of 
this feature can be kept very low. 

More than 91.3 percent of the fu- 
ture radio buyers say they want FM. 
Less than 8 percent are not inter- 
ested in this new form of radio. 
Wholesalers’ salesmen can advise 
their dealers that 70.1 percent are 
willing to pay $5.00 extra for FM, 
48.3 percent will pay an additional 
$10.00, and 16.5 percent are willing 
to pay $30.00 additional (just about 
the lowest pre-war price for an add- 
ed FM tuner). 

The wholesaler and the retailer 
will see from these figures that it 
won't be too practical to promote 
FM (at least all of its features) to 
much of the lower priced set market. 
Although production methods may 
make it possible to put an FM tuner 
along with an Amplitude Modula- 
tion chassis for $5.00 to $10.00. 


CONSOLE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS... 


36.5°°o want to buy these postwor 
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CONSOLES... 


27.0°° want to buy these postwar 
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The radio buying public has made 
up its mind about certain other fea- 
tures it wishes in the post-war ra- 
dios it will buy. The most impor- 
tant of these buying plans involves 
the size and styles that will be in 
demand. 

Of the persons intending to pur- 
chase new radios postwar, 35.6 per- 
cent say they want radio-phono- 
graph consoles. This figure should 
be emphasized to dealers before they 
order their stock, because it is a def- 
inite change from pre-war choice in 
models. For example, of the radios 
now in use, only 5.4 percent are the 
radio-phonograph console, and 1.7 
percent are radio-phonograph table 
models. 

Another change in taste is seen in 
the intention of the 27 percent who 
plan to buy consoles, because 34.9 
percent of all sets in use today are 
of the console type. 

Wholesalers’ can help 
their dealers by interpreting these 


salesmen 


buying habits and buying intentions 
in view of the local conditions effect- 
ing that dealer. For example, the 
retailer serving the old, established 
community will bump headlong into 
the buying habits established by his 
customers before the war. But an- 
other retailer, serving the post-war 
housing developments and small new 
home areas will serve many buyers 
who are not only purchasing their 
first radio but are also in the midst 
of establishing 
home. 


and furnishing a 
Members of the latter group, 
free of prewar prejudices, are more 
open to new ideas, and also will have 
more than a casual interest in cabi- 
net size and style because of its dec- 
orative value in a new home. 
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When a store sells a wide variety of prod- 
ucts, as in the hardware store, right, the 
cash register permits “keying” the amount 
of the sale to give the store owner a rec- 
ord of the day’s business by departments 
or individual sales person or by product 
groups. The cash register, clearly visible 
to the customer, as in the radio-appliance 
store, right, below, helps instill confidence 
as well as provide a double check on 
change, by showing the amount of sale 
rung up by each clerk. 





By O. Fred. Rost 


Hk cash register was invented 

by a merchant who felt the 

need for a machine to protect 

his profit. And the primary job of 

the cash register in most retail busi- 

nesses today continues to be pro- 
tection of profit. 

Whether a_ merchant 

profit and how much profit he makes 


makes a 


depends largely upon the control he 
has over three factors: 

(a) Transactions. (b) Merchan- 
dise. (c) Salespeople. 

The cash register offers a mechan- 
ical control over each of these fac- 
tors by providing the means for re- 
cording the basic records every 
business should have for efficient 
operation and for government re- 
ports. 

let us consider the simplest form 
of a retail business—the one-man 
store selling a single line of mer- 
chandise or a single service for cash. 
The shoe-shine stand or the candy 
store are examples. Here the major 
profit factor is “Transactions,” 
meaning cash taken in and cash 
paid out. There is no doubt in which 
line of merchandise profits arise or 
losses occur, because only one line 
is being sold. There are no em- 
ployee problems because the mer- 
chant, himself, handles all transac- 
tions. 

In small businesses where cash 
taken in and money paid out repre- 
sent practically the only transac- 
tions, a small single-total cash regis- 
ter may be practical. It offers these 
advantages over the cash till: 

(a) It provides automatically a 
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total of all money taken in, which 
can be read at any time to deter- 
mine how much should be in the 
cash drawer; 

(b) It shows the customer the 
amount of the sale, thus building 
customer confidence ; 

(c) It provides a record of the 
number of customers served ; 

(d) It 
stops losses by helping prevent mis- 


increases efficiency and 


takes in making change. 

Some single-total cash registers 
print on a paper tape the amount 
of each transaction and_ indicate 
whether it was a cash sale or money 
paid out. They may be equipped 
with a mechanism to print a receipt 
for the customer. 

Sometimes individual departments 


of large stores use single-total cash 
registers; the ten-cent 
examples of this usage. 

The small business may find that 
the cash register which indicates 
only cash taken in and money paid 
out is an adequate record-keeper 
for cash transactions, but if credit is 
extended, control must be widened to 
include two additional transactions: 
charge sales and money received on 
account. 


stores are 


Positive control over these items 
may be had by clearing each credit 
transaction through the cash regis- 
ter. At the close of the business 
day, on the paper tape of the cash 
register will be indicated the num- 
ber of individual credit slips to be 
accounted for and the amount of 
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Show Your Small Appliance Dealers 
ow Lo Keep Simple Records’ 








Pre-war experience demonstrated conclusively that the salesman who assists 
his customers in improving business methods and procedures gets rich reward 
when orders are placed. Hundreds of old and new appliance dealers would 


welcome being shown, how the cash register can serve in record keeping 


each. By checking these slips against 
the printed cash register tape, for- 
gotten or lost slips are immediately 
brought to attention. 

For those businesses which offer 
delivery services, the cash register 
provides a printed record as the 
driver’s authorization to deliver the 
merchandise. The printed figures 
prevent alteration and provide a de- 
pendable means of checking and su- 
pervising delivery services. 

The paper tape in some types of 
cash registers is wide enough that 
notations may be written opposite 
any of the printed 
figures. 


transaction 


Thus, if a customer buys mer- 
this cash 
register will print the amount and 
the charge symbol on the paper tape. 
Opposite the amount is space for 
writing the customer’s name or any 
wording desired. 

When a pays his ac- 
count, the “received on account” 
symbol is printed with the amount 
on the tape, and opposite the figure 


chandise and charges it, 


customer 


is space for the customer's name. 
For a transaction where money is 


*Under the heading “Using A Cash 
Register for Record-Keeping,” this artt- 
cle will appear as one of the chapters m 
a new book by O. Fred. Rost, entitled 
“HOW TO START YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS.” We extend thanks to The 
National Cash Register Co. for tts co- 
operation in preparing this material and 
to the McGraw-Hill Book Co. for per- 
mission to print in advance of publication 
of the book. 


paid out—as for express or miscel- 
laneous purchases—the cash regis- 
ter tape will be printed with the 
“paid out” symbol alongside the 
amount, and the person taking the 
payment may write an explanation 
on the tape. 

By providing a complete record 


of cash sales, money paid out, 
charge sales, and money received on 
account, the paper tape in the cash 
register becomes virtually a “day- 
book” on which appears a complete 
daily record of transactions. It is a 
valuable record that can be filed for 


future reference. But, unlike the 
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— First sale of day was fer 80¢ 


—40¢ refunded to Mrs. H. A. Brown for mer- 
chandise returned. 


— “Ne sale” registered for purpose of making 
change. 


— Proprietor spaced tape to show when he left 
store. 


— Sales of 10¢ and 50¢ were made in proprietor's 
absence. 


— Proprietor spaced tape to show when he re- 
turned to store. 


— This break is made because spoce does not per- 
mit showing entire tape. 


—95¢ paid out of cash drawer for express. 


— Cash sales totaled. 
— Deduct total ‘‘paid-outs” 


— Amowunt of money that should be in cash drawer. 








(Illustration A) 
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DEPARTMENT RECORDS PROVIDED BY CASH REGISTER 


The paper tape illustrated here came from a cash register on which transactions are 
automatically segregated and listed in columns by departments. At the end of the day 
the amounts in each column are totaled to determine business done in each depart- 


ment. Totals are easily obtained by using the cash register as an adding machine 

































































eee oe . TT} TRANSACTIONS EXPLAINED 

Asaday $020+* 00 ge 
@ +Tot 00 
mi oe 1.00] —First four transactions were cash sales (indicated 
r 2s 4.25 by star) in Depts. Vill, Vil, VI, and V, respectively. 
° + 65 

Suc efor + oe 5.00 — George Roper charged $5 purchase in Dept. IV. 

Xfe- © Me 200) | | —L. Lee paid $2 on account. 

Suith Bros. 740 sol — Smith Bros. were paid 50¢ from cash drawer. 
1021 50 —Cash sales of 50¢ and 54¢ in Depts. V and Il, 
oe Sh respectively. 

I flog, *__tre 1.00 —J. Riley charged $1 purchase in Dept. |. 
pith, 1.26 —Cash sale of $1.26 in Dept. Il. 
A. Torte 3036 te AS —A. Jones charged 15¢ purchase in Dept. V. 
° * 25 
* 90 
=e 1.50 — These are cash sales. 
i. 1.60 , 
° * 1.98 
. 70 
e . 80 
2016 35 = Transactions may be further identified by num- 
ber if desired. (Note No. 2016 preceding star.) 
bhi ° the 4.50 : 
—G. Mott charged $4.50 purchase in Dept. Ill. 
° * 1.60) 
e + 75 
> & ” AS — These are cash sales. 
* - 20 
Senural ° fo 80 — General Co. was paid 80¢ from cash drawer. 
+ o 90 
7 oo 1.08 
. * 75 — These are cash sales. 
. + 90 
. o 1.50 
a — Cash sales totaled. Amount of money that should 
be in cash drawer is determined by subtracting 
total “paid-outs" from total cash sales. 





























daybook, cash register records are 
under lock and key; they cannot be 
altered without detection and the 
necessary information about the 
business is available at any time. 
In addition to providing informa- 
tion needed for profitable business 
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operation, the cash register paper 
tape is valuable in making out fed- 
eral and state income tax returns 
and state sales tax reports. 

Some models of cash registers 
automatically provide separate totals 
of each type of transaction. Others 


give an automatic total of cash sales 
only and designate other types of 
transactions by symbols; the op- 
erator may add the amounts iden- 
tified by like symbols to arrive at 
the separate totals desired. 

At the touch of a key, one type 
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of cash register may be used as an 
adding machine, thus simplifying 
the problem of arriving at separate 
totals. 

Consider now the larger business 
in which the second profit factor— 
‘*Merchandise”—becomes important. 
This would be a business with more 
than one department, in each of 
which a different type of merchan- 
dise or service is offered. A lunch 
room selling food, tobacco, beer, and 
candy, or a service station selling 
gasoline, lubricants, batteries, and 
tires are examples. 

Cash register totals of money re- 
ceived or paid out on transactions 
may disclose whether a business is 
making or losing money, but they 
will not indicate the departments or 
lines of merchandise that are spe- 
cifically responsible for profit or 
loss. An investigation may disclose 
that one or two departments are 
creating all the profits and that the 
other departments actually are be- 
ing operated at a loss. 

Adequate department records are 
the only safe control over the “ Mer- 
chandise” factor. A cash register 
will provide these needed records. 

For this, a machine is needed 
which will segregate the sales by 
departments as they are recorded. 
Using this type of cash register, 
when a sale is made, in addition to 
pressing keys indicating the amount 
of the sale, the salesperson also 
presses a key to indicate from what 
department the merchandise was 
sold. The cash register records each 
department’s sales separately and 
some models even provide automatic 
department totals. The machine also 
may issue a printed record for the 
customer showing in which depart- 
ment the purchase was made. 

Control over the third factor of 
profit—‘‘Salespeople”’—may be ob- 
tained similarly through use of a 
cash register. 

A business employing — several 
salespeople has need for individual 
records of their activities. Each 
salesperson has his or her own sales 
key on the cash register. When a 
sale is recorded this key is pressed 
to indicate who made the sale. The 
cash register automatically makes a 
record of and segregates the trans- 
actions made by each salesperson. 

Not only does the cash register 
protect the merchant from a sales- 
person's forgetfulness and indiffer- 


ence, but it discourages dishonesty, 
in that it also provides a record of 
the amount of merchandise each 
person sells and how many cus- 
tomers he waits on. The merchant, 
thus, has a yardstick by which he 
can measure the usefulness of his 
salespeople. 

Finally, let us consider the busi- 
ness in which control must be main- 
tained over ALL of the profit fac- 


SAMPLE DAILY BALANCE ENVELOPE 








Daily Balance Envelope 
Placed in Drawer 

Pennies 

Nickels 


Dimes 


Halves 


Silver Dollars 
Checks 

Tote! Cash in Drawer 
Cash 

Totel Cash Received 
Net Received 


Net 
Cash 


Short $ 
Rec'd on Acc't (Deduct 
Net Cash Sales 
Seles 
Total Sales 
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(Illustration B) 


tors: “Transactions,” ‘Merchan- 
dise,’” and “Salespeople.” The cash 
register offers this three-way con- 
trol in a single machine. 
Multiple-total cash registers pro- 
vide separate totals of sales by de- 
partments, plus separate totals and 
separate cash drawers for individual 
salespersons. These may be in addi- 
tion to separate totals for cash 
sales, charge sales, money paid out, 
and money received on account. 
When a sale is recorded on the 
multiple-total cash register, the 
amount of the sale, the kind of 
transaction, the department from 
which the sale was made, and the 
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salesperson making the sale are 
shown. Separate cash drawers for 
each salesperson place individual re- 
sponsibility for all money taken in 
and paid out. 

The day of success by guesswork 
is past. A merchant needs adequate 
and dependable information about 
his business to guide him in the 
modern business world. 

In this chapter only the high- 
lights of how a cash register can 
help provide this information are 
given, but complete cash register 
control systems for specific busi- 
nesses have been developed. 

In practically every retail busi- 
ness—large or small—where money 
is handled or records kept, the cash 
register is playing an important part 
in successful management and op- 
eration. 


Single-Total Cash Register as a 
Record-Keeper in a Cash Business 
Regardless of what type of book- 

keeping system is used, the cash 
register provides the simplest and 
most accurate means of getting 
necessary figures for basic entries. 

Totals from the cash register pa- 
per tape may be transferred to a 
“daily balance” form printed on a 
small envelope, and the tape itself 
may be filed inside for future refer- 
ence. (Illustration B.) 

A paper tape from a single-total 
cash register is illustrated here. 
(Illustration A.) 

On this type of machine only the 
cash sales are automatically totaled, 
but at the close of business the mer- 
chant may easily determine how 
much money should be in the cash 
drawer by subtracting the total 
amount of “money paid out” from 
the cash total shown on the tape. 

As a safety measure, counters 
locked inside the cash register show 
the total number of “‘paid-outs,” the 
number of times the “no sale” key 
has been used, the number of cus- 
tomers served, and the number of 
times the cash register has been 
reset to zero. 

On this machine an “autographic” 
feature permits a brief explanation 
of any transaction to be written 
alongside the amount printed on the 
tape. Cash sales are shown by a 
star and “money paid out” transac- 
tions by a “paid-out” symbol. Some 
of the entries on the tape are ex- 
plained. 
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Wholesaler Sells Automotive 
Through Better Lishtins— 


Everything in this fleet operation is done to keep the 


man behind the wheel and his equipment in the pink 


of condition. Good lighting was found to be an effec- 


tive tool in gaining and maintaining high standards 








T TAKES more than gas to 
| make a bus, or truck, or taxicab 

run. It takes a “motivator” be- 
hind the scenes—a man of forceful 
character who knows everyone in 
the organization, including the 
drivers, by their first names and 
whose capacity for noticing details— 
every imaginable little thing that 
may affect the public in its opinion 
of the service—is unlimited. 

He must at once be able to deal 
with people from all departments of 
business and private life. He must 
be a diplomat in handling com- 
plaints. He must be able to go 
through the offices, garages, shops, 
test rooms and clubrooms of the 
terminal and spot those things and 
conditions that, if taken care of in 
time, will enhance the efficiency of 





As an incentive to neatness around the lockers used by the 
drivers, good lighting plus the painting of the lockers light 
cream instead of dull green, was worked out. 
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J.B. Calder of the J. B. Calder Elec- 
tric Company helped a taxicab com- 
pany solve its lighting problems by 
rendering exceptional wholesaling 
service. 





the service and the comfort of the 
employees. 

One such man is John W. Pettit, 
general manager of the Yellow Cab 
Co., San Francisco. That he took 
the time to talk of his ideas con- 
cerning lighting equipment as one 
of the most efficient tools he has for 
keeping up morale and increasing 
productive effort, and that he men- 
tioned particularly one electrical 
wholesaler whose services had 
helped him to get the lighting he 
wanted, will furnish the substance 
of this account, though it seems de- 
sirable to provide first a background 
with some details of the operation. 


Meet the Fleet Operator 


The Yellow Cab Co. is one of 
San Francisco's prominent fleet op- 





Here is a lift lighting idea worked out in the shop. Four 
incandescent lamps are mounted in metallic shields at the four 


corners, All parts under the car receive light. 
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Fleet Owner MORE PAY MILES 


More Foot Candles In More Places 


By John W. Pettit 
and J. B. Calder 


As told to 
Henry W. Young 








erators. In 1944 it served on the 
average 1,600,000 persons per month 
in the 44.2 square miles of the city. 
For its 489 cars in operation it em- 
ploys 1,000 drivers, of whom 184 
are women. Among them they main- 
tain over 70 percent of paid mileage 
as against total mileage, in effect 
making two cabs do the work of 
three under normal conditions. The 
average driver makes very close to 
$100 a week. He is on 9% hours 
total time a day, including lunch 
time and. check in and check out. 

The driver is practically the only 
one to contact the public. It is easy 
to see, therefore, that the man or 
woman behind the wheel is the all- 
important individual in the business. 
Within the two large, rambling and 
rather elderly buildings comprising 
the main offices, garages, shops, rest 
and club rooms, testing rooms, hos- 
pital, etc., where outsiders seldom 
appear, almost everything is de- 
signed to create for the drivers, 
though unobtrusively, a feeling of 
comfort and well being when they 
come in—a feeling that this is a 
“swell place and a swell company to 
work for.” 

That is why fresh flowers are 
supplied every day in every office, 
why comfortable and elaborate fur- 
niture is provided, and why modern 
lighting prevails, subdued in some 
places and of great intensity in 
others where needed. It is a series 
of a great number of individual 


Much study went into the lighting of the 
automotive shop. Fluorescent units over 
and parallel to the benches, and other 
units over the cars were selected. 


lighting systems exactly fitted for 
each location—hospital, work 
rooms, rest rooms, shop benches, 
and what not. 

The one directive in planning the 
lighting has been to directly or in- 
directly help the individual driver 
to turn in his daily quota of pay 
miles. His cab must be in perfect 
mechanical condition, so give the 
mechanics all the light and just the 
kind of light they want. The cab 
must start out clean and polished so 
that the driver will be proud to 
draw up to the curb with it and the 
customer happy to step in. So light 
those wash racks like day. Those 
meters must run true or the com- 
pany or the public—it makes no dif- 
ference which—may lose. So sur- 
round those mechanics who must 
work over the minute parts with a 
perfect flood of suitable light. 

A driver comes in tired and 
sleepy. So light up that locker room 
brilliantly, helping out the effect 
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Forty-watt fluorescents in pairs, four pairs 
in all, light the meter repair department, 
but still does not provide sufficient light. 
More lamps will be added soon. 


with cream-colored paint instead of 
the customary dismal drab or green 
—usual in such places. He will be 
inclined not to throw things on the 
floor—“‘swell place to work,” you 
know. Check the drivers when they 
come in, especially for night duty, 
to see if, in their outward appear- 
ance, there is anything to indicate 
that they are under par. Therefore, 
put in powerful “show-up”’ lights. 
This is not for the reason that po- 
lice have show-ups, but to have an 
unbiased opinion from someone be- 
sides the mirror that a man’s tie is 
on straight and that he is not look- 
ing seedy or green around the gills. 
The public can spot these things, so 
the superintendent beats them to it, 
the fluorescent way. 

Some of the accomplishments are 
seen in the accompanying pictures 
with their explanatory legends. Do 
not expect to see in this plant great 
expansive areas lighted all through 
to 50 foot-candles or more. This is 
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Standards institute 


aud how tt 
Serves 


b INDUSTRY 





. peat The RLM Standards Institute is a non-profit organization 

H H operated to develop and promulgate standard specifications for 
specifications ie efficient sabeeibtian bf industrial lighting poe Every . 
RLM specification is drafted by a Technical Committee, guided é 
by the findings of the Illuminating Engineering Society, the t 
recommendations of the Better Sight Bureau and other recog- I 
nized industry associations. A specification becomes RLM t 
Standard when it has been adopted by the members in accordance 
with the definite procedure proscribed in RLM Standard Insti- 
tute Code of Regulations. These specifications are available 


4 ° ° . 
Inspection without charge to everyone interested. 
* a e 


7 Pe Inspections and tests are made by a wholly independ. 
ent laboratory .. . Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc. Tests at ; 
the laboratory and periodic inspections at the plants of all par- 
ticipating manufacturers provide positive assurance that RLM 
Certified Industrial Lighting Units will provide the maximum 
value in lighting efficiency and economy. 


i ee If the equipment so inspected and tested meets the RLM 
certification specifications, ier bhai io a label of compliance. This 
label, illustrated above, certifies that the industrial lighting on 
which it is affixed has been manufactured and inspected in com- 

liance with the exacting procedure developed and administered 
y RLM Standards Institute. 


| 
| sees A manufacturer of industrial lighting equipment may 


Se : make his units in accordance with RLM specifications. If he so 
participation ; desires, he may at his own initiative and voluntarily submit his 
equipment for inspection and certification. He need not become 

ee eee ee © © © © © © @ & member of the Institute. It is only necessary for him to 


assume his equitable share of the cost of operating the program. 


} RLM STANDARDS INSTITUTE,- INCORPORATED 
i 307 North Michigan Avenve . Suite 420 s+ Chicago 1, Illinois 
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not the kind of a business or the 
kind of building that calls for such. 
But you will find it true that every 
individual place, no matter how 
small, has received the proper light- 
ing to enable the people there to 
work fast and accurately. 


Meet the Wholesa!er 


i. B. Calder of the J. B. 
Electric Co., San Francisco, is the 


Calder 


who has been 
serving Mr. Pettit and his company, 
and the relighting of the large plant 
nas veen almost a continuous process 
ver a period of two or three years, 
attacking each individual problem 
as it came along. Fluorescents have 
been put in throughout and now the 
conversion is just about complete. 
“T work on the theory of the in- 
dispensable man,” said Mr. Calder, 


electrical wholesaler 


“at least as far as getting business 
is concerned. To sell a customer in 
the first place and then keep him 
sold, I think one should know as 
much as possible about his business 
and help him to solve his problems 
and then cooperate with him to get 
the result he wants. This does not 
mean that you can, even then, arbi- 
trarily say ‘do this’ or ‘take that.’ 
Maybe your solution is not the best 
in all cases, so study the problem 
from another angle. 

“I became interested in the taxi- 
cab business because it is a fasci- 


nating one in many ways. Becom- 





A fluorescent unit on a ball and socket 
swivel is used to light up the index file 
where records on each driver are kept. At 
horizontal position it lights the working 
desk. 





The lighting in Mr. Pettit’s office is typi- 
cal of that put in all the company’s offices 
—fluorescent overhead units and fluores- 
cent desk lamps. 


ing acquainted with Mr. Pettit and 
from him the extent to 
which he will go to keep his small 
army of drivers and the equipment 
in the pink of condition, it was 
natural, I suppose, for us to begin 
to figure on how light could help. 

“We early agreed that the light- 
ing should be planned in every part 
of the plant for what it could do, 
rather than from the standpoint of 
any spectacular effect. When we 
got right down to it, the fluorescent 
seemed to have the call from the 
utility standpoint, so we have pretty 
much specialized on it. 

“In general, we have employed 
four 40-watt lamps for the general 
overhead ; desks, two 15-watt tubes ; 
hallways, 20-watt deuces; lockers, 
two 20-watt ; work benches, two and 
three 40-watt, depending upon the 
precision of the work, and white or 
daylight as desired by the operative 
himself.” 

In respect to the electrical whole- 
Mr. Pettit 
observed: “Inasmuch as wholesalers 
are indispensable to a business such 
as ours, through the availability of 
their products and their knowledge 
of them, it seems logical that we 
should attempt to get the most pos- 
sible out of the services which the 
wholesalers have to offer. In my 
opinion, after utilizing this service 
to its fullest extent, some reward 
should be given in recognition. The 


hearing 


saler and his services, 
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only legitimate way to do that is to 
make our business worthwhile to a 
wholesaler who is putting in whole- 
hearted effort, by giving him all the 
business we have in his line. 

“Take Calder, for instance. He 
has done a splendid job. He has 
made a study of our business. He 
has taken it room by room, shop by 
shop, and has studied the problem 
of what kind of light and how much 
light is needed for every square foot 
of space in the plant. He knows 
every tube in the place by its first 
name. 
in his pockets and behind his ears. 
He tries this one and that one for 
effects and to give the individual 
employee complete satisfaction. He 
takes back lights for credit and sub- 


He comes in here with tubes 


stitutes others where necessary for 
only a 10 percent handling charge. 
Why in the name of Creation, then, 
should we not concentrate our busi- 
ness with him instead of shopping 
around and buying from this one 
and that one? 

“Anyway, that is my opinion. We 
ourselves carry an inventory of 
around half a million of stock of all 
kinds, subject to constant replenish- 
ment, much of it through whole- 
salers. Our theory is to deal with 
as few as possible, after they have 
demonstrated ability, and so try to 
make our account worthwhile. That 
they will repay us in service is just 
a natural consequence.” 


“Show-up” lights are mounted over the 


desk in the superintendent's office. 
Drivers checking in and out are put in a 
strong light which shows up any unusual 
“conditions.” 
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Well-Prepared Salesmen Have 
ln $5 -Billion Post- 


Five-year plan for extending REA high-lines to 314 million 


ar 


consumers adds tremendous potential to already large post-war 


rural market for wholesalers who plan now to meet rural needs 








NE of the biggest question 
QO marks confronting wholesal- 

ers and salesmen who are 
making plans to sell the post-war 
rural electrical market, was cleared 
up to an extent by the issuance of 
the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration’s recommendation of a 5- 
year, 5-billion dollar program for 
post-war extension of rural power 
lines. 

Even a quick look at the REA 
plan will make most of the whole- 
salers and salesmen put their post- 
war selling plans into high gear. As 
described by the REA Post-War 
Planning Committee, it is “... a 5- 
year rural electrification program 
which would create a $5,546,283,000 
outlet for goods and services, and 
provide electric service to 3,655,000 
rural dwellings.” 

When anyone in the wholesaling 
industry adds that estimated market 
for electrical goods to the post-war 
market already waiting among other 
rural farms and home owners, there 
is no question about the necessity 
of making plans right now to do an 
effective job of distribution to these 
markets. 


The Market in Terms of Unit Sales 


To anyone but a tax official, the 
word “billion” is an illusive figure, 
so let’s take a look at the REA pro- 
gram in terms of the unit sales which 
make up this 5-billion dollar market. 

As reviewed by the committee, 
the proposed program would provide 
the following individual markets for 
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men. 





Because every wholesaler and every salesman has a vital stake, either directly or 
indirectly, in the coming peace-time rural electrical market, the post-war plans 
being considered by the Rural Electrification Administration are of immediate 
interest to everyone in the wholesaling industry. 

In the March, 1945, WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN, W. A. Neal, Acting Adminis- 
trator of REA, discussed these post-war plans from the REA point of view, and 
analyzed the place of such a rural electrification program in the Nation's post-war 
economy. In the following article, WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN reviews the REA's 
post-war plans in the light of their importance to electrical wholesalers and sales- 


The EDITOR 








the type of electrical goods sold by 
wholesalers—for each newly-wired 
farm, $145 for wiring materials and 
$400 for appliances—for each new- 
ly-wired non-farm rural home, $90 
for wiring materials and $200 for 
appliances. 

The above estimates are consid- 
ered to be conservative because they 
are based on pre-war rural electri- 
fication, and it is believed generally 
that the sales potentials in the pre- 
war REA market were underesti- 
mated and undersold by both dis- 
tributors and retailers. It is con- 
sidered conservative also because the 
figures do not take into considera- 
tion the large market for farm elec- 
trical equipment for use in produc- 
tion and processing. 

Although it was undersold at the 
time, and other factors including the 
war prevented adequate exploration 
of the sales potentials in the REA 
market, the pre-war wired farms 
and rural homes should not be dis- 
counted in the salesman’s and whole- 
saler’s post-war selling plans. The 
REA committee expects the follow- 


ing expenditures from those con- 
sumers during the first five years 
after the war—for additional wiring, 
$40 each of 2,557,000 consumers, 
and $25 for each of 6,800,000 other 
consumers—for electrical ~ equip- 
ment, an expenditure of $300 for 
each of the 2,557,000 consumers and 
$150 for each of other 6,800,000. 


Special Selling Plans Needed 


To the electrical wholesaling in- 
dustry, this vast potential rural mar- 
ket is the opening of a new frontier 
for sales of electrical goods. But, 
because of its nature, and the speed 
with which it has developed, it is a 
market that needs special prepara- 
tion and long-range planning on the 
part of wholesalers and salesmen. 

» The tempo which marked the pre- 

war extension of rural electrification, 
and the extensive plans outlined in 
the REA program, indicates to the 
alert wholesaler that he must step- 
up his selling activity to match the 
needs of this market or he will be 
left far behind. 

As an example of the rapid devel- 
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Opportunity of Lifetime 


Rural Electrification Program 
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STATUS OF THE ELECTRIFICATION OF FARMS AND RURAL DWELLINGS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
JANUARY 1.1944 


STATUS OF FARM ELECTRIFICATION 


FARMS ELECTRIFIED AS OF 1940 (U.S.CENSUS) 


ESTIMATE OF FARMS ELECTRIFIED FROM 1940 TO 1944 


AER tasws UNELECTRIFIED AS OF 1/1/48 


STATUS OF THE ELECTRIFICATION OF RURAL DWELLINGS 


ALL RURAL DWELLING UNITS AS OF 1940 (U. $. CENSUS) 


GRAND TOTAL RURAL DWELLINGS 


RURAL DWELLINGS ELECTRIFIED AS OF 1940 (U. S. CENSUS) 


RURAL DWELLINGS ELECTRIFIED FROM 1940 - 1946 


ESTIMATED FARM AND NON-FARM 


TOTAL ELECTRIFIED RURAL OWELLINGS 1/1/44 ~wikstey—1 
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opments in rural electrification, wit- 
ness the report of REA: 

Between 1882, when the first 
generating system went into use, 
and 1920, only a few farms were 
connected to power lines. A 
short-lived spurt in farm electri- 
fication followed World War I, 
but all branches of the electrical 
industry were running to capacity 
filling the needs of the more im- 
mediately profitable city and sub- 
urban market. As a result, by 
1935 only 10.5 per cent of all 
farms in the country had central 
station electric power. 


The establishment of REA in 
1935 created a program that by 
1944 had brought up the percent- 
age of electrified farms to 41.9. 
Of the 6,344,000 rural homes 
still without central station power, 
the REA estimates that its pro- 
posed 5-year plan can bring power 
lines to 3,655,000. 

It is obvious that with the size 
of the work completed and the am- 
bitious program proposed for post- 
war, the farm electrical market is 
reaching such proportions that it can 
be serviced only by an electrical 
wholesaling industry that is as alert, 
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aggressive and fast-moving as the 
rural program itself. It is no field 
where a wholesaler who is coasting 
or resting on his record can expect 
to keep the pace. 

Objective of the REA Program 


Salesmen and wholesalers will get 
a better understanding of the REA 
program from a review of its scope 
and objectives. 

The 5-year plan calls for the ex- 
tension of power lines to serve 
3,655,000 additional rural consumers 
at an expenditure of $1,042,000,000. 
Plans call for the extension of this 
service through both the establish- 
ment of rural cooperative and the 
extension of the lines of private util- 
ities. It is expected to involve about 
521,000 man-years of labor to install 
the high-lines. 

The REA has stated that this pro- 
gram for the post-war years must be 
geared to these objectives: 1. To pro- 
vide service to all rural people at 
low-cost, nondiscriminatory rates : 2. 
To encourage full application of elec- 
tricity to farm production and farm 
family living; 3. To encourage full 
use of for rural com- 
munity welfare; 4. To develop full 
rural industrial use of electricity. 

The objective of the REA in de- 
siring service for all rural people 
stems from both the legal reason for 
REA’s existence and the REA’s 
principle of “area coverage,” which 
is REA’s strong point in competition 
with private utilities. 

From the viewpoint of the whole- 


electricity 
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SUMMARY OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF NEW DISTRIBUTION LINES BY RURAL POWER SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED STATES 
January |, 1944 
TOTAL ' 5-YEAR® REMAINING 
PROGRAM PROGRAM PROGRAM 
5 5 
4 4 
RURAL 
CONSUMERS 3 3 
TO BE 
SERVED> 2 2 
. ' 
° ° 
DOLLARS DOLLARS 
Billions Billions 
EXPENDITURE 1 
REQUIRED 
FOR LINE 
CONSTRUCTION* 
a°) 
THOUSANDS 
man-vears ©°° 60d | 
oF 
capor® *°° 400 
200 206 
o 4 








saler and salesman, the REA’s first 
objective naturally means the cre- 
ation of more sales units, but it 1s 
also an aid in increasing the market 
for electrical supplies and appliances 
by tending to lower both the cost of 
the electric power and the retail price 
of the items sold to the farmer. The 
lower the killowatt-hour cost of elec- 
tric power, the more efficient become 
the many potential electrical appli- 
ances and electrical machinery that 
the farm can use. Also, as the po- 
tential market broadens from the 
present 2,557,247 electrified rural 
homes to the possible 6,097 247 con 
sumers, the manufacturing and dis 
tribution cost of all electrical items, 
particularly those built for farm use, 
will drop considerably and thus open 
up a wider market among the less 
prosperous farmers. 
The REA to Promote Sales 

The wholesaling industry should 
not overlook that part of the REA 
program which specifies the promo 
tion of “full application of electricity 
to farm production, farm family liv 
ing and for rural community wel 
fare.” Backed up by REA’s tre 
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mendous research and development 
facilities, nationwide promotion and 
bulletin service, plus a well-staffed 
held service, this part of the REA 
program will aid electrical whole- 
salers in the development of large 
markets for electrical materials. 


The pre-war program showed that 
the REA was not to be satisfied with 
the stringing of high-line through- 
out the rural sections. Pioneering 
to a great extent, it worked hard to 
see that the electric power supplied 
to the farmers was used for more 
than lighting and radio. It tried 
earnestly to make electricity a tool 
which would reduce the cost of 
farming, increase the production per 
acre, improve the quality of the 
products, and give the farm and 
rural family a standard of - living 
comparable with that of the middle- 
class urban dweller. All these ef- 
forts at the same time were develop- 
ing new markets for electrical sup- 
plies, appliances and equipment— 
new markets that should be devel- 
oped to a much higher degree when 
the post-war program gets under 
way. 

New Markets for the Wholesaler 


In the outline of the REA’s post- 
war program are indications of other 
new markets which the wholesaler 
can serve—markets undeveloped 
during the pre-war program. 

One of those is the possibility for 
new rural industries and industrial 
decentralization. The goal of maxi- 
mum rural self-efficiency as a means 
of raising the standard of living 
seems to be one of the distant objec- 
tives of the REA. It explains that 

. the coming of electric power 
to rural areas offers untold oppor- 
tunities not only for increasing self- 
reliance on the farm, but also for 
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developing industrial activities in - 
the rural community catering to local 





ESTIMATED AMOUNT AND VALUE OF MAJOR ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





needs and utilizing local resources ON UNITED STATES FARMS 1943 
Part-time farm-rural industrial - ’ 

' aie i a ee ; PERCENT WUMBER OF AVERAGE VALUE TOTAL 
employme nt holds _promis¢ ol con- j HOME APPLIANCES * ELECTRIFIED FARMS units PER UNIT VAWE 
tributing to stability of income, | 2 
maintenance of high living standards | NED wa 00 ie aed a dara — 
and promotion of real security.” : cas lee ee Se 2 8s 2, 085, 985 4.00 8, 983, 940 

When the progress of such rural | e Fee 
WASHING MACHINES. ——.. 4s 1, 390, 755 75,00 101, 281, 625 
industrial development gets under er 
way, it is natural that the electrical REFRIGERATORS. — — _ _ — @ 40 981,640 150.00 147, 246, 000 
wholesalers supply the needs of this Rieger Q ‘ a sn 3,681, 150 


market, but it is true here, as with 
the rest of the rural market, that fr VASE CLEMENS. — — -— — -O - _ eed ne 
the wholesaler must be prepared to es cei Q 


15 368, 115 2.50 920, 287 
supply the most economical distribu- 
“lair . ; correct waters... == —- C} 9 20,000, 4.50 992, 910 
tion service to these rural industries. . ke 
ELECTRIC RANGES 8 (} ‘ 96, 168 130.00 12, 761, 320 
How the Wholesaler Can Help OE ras << tae (3 : Al w, 082 28.00 1, 17,968 
With their own stake in the post- . $394, 152,000 . 
war rural market so large, it is worth FARM EQUIPMENT 
the while of salesmen and wholesal- 
i ON es cia wn oe 6 613,528 25.00 18; 398, 128 
ers alike to cooperate with the many ; 


local agencies who are interested in WATER PUMPS & womans) 25 613,525 135.00 62,825, 875 


the extension of rural power lines. toutes tii. Q e "e0,800 98.00 12, 270, 800 
These factors are, first, the farmers 

themselves through their local or- 
ganizations, and second, the REA 
through its field representatives. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. _ — Q is 368, 115 128.00 46,014,375 


WILKING MACHINES — — Q 10 205, 410 175.60 42,946, 750 


Other places where cooperation can oe Sener ers Q ‘ baa ~_s iia 
be extended are County Agents of 'B POULTRY WATER wmens._.{) z: 49, 082 3.50 171,787 
the Department of Agriculture, local 

utilities where they are connected 

with REA development, the Exten- spay. 
sion Services, Agricultural Educa- es 
tion Service, and state agricultural ; 
colleges. 


DAIRY WATER WARMERS — . — () 1 24, 541 35.00 858, 935 
FEED GRINDERS. _ _ — ni f) es 28, 541 75.00 1,840, 575 
$230, 611,777 


TOTAL INVESTMENT 1M MAJOR HOWE AND FARM EQUIPMENT IN USE ON FARMS $624, 764,778 











Cooperation and active interest in 
the REA’s post-war program can 
pay high dividends. But the elec- 
trical wholesaling industry must 
realize from the beginning that the 
large rural market will go to the 
wholesaler only if he can provide the 





ESTIMATE OF RURAL CONSUMER EXPENDITURES FOR WIRING, PLUMBING, AND ELECTRIC FARM‘ 
AND HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT DURING THE IMMEDIATE POSTWAR PERIOD 


BY CONSUMERS 
ra . . . Tr BY CONSUMERS COMMECTED DURING COMBINED 
best method of distribution. Che pat valle en wae sh CONNECTED PRIOR To PROPOSED 5-YEAR? — 
e ° PEND dampary |, i904 CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
farmers have proven in the past that ee Res ll 
Seog. Tele : FARMS 102, 280, 00 486, »725, 
they have the initiative and the facil- OTHER RURAL suturines Youth. | 170,000,000 82, 278, 000 252, 278, 000 
ee . c 4: remit 272, 280, 000 $79, 723,000 752,003,000 
ities to devise other methods of dis- see wipe sista ave.e0 
tribution when the established chan- me = 
nels of distribution fail them. This EXPENDITURES FOR PLUMBING 
. ‘ - . wise 858, 03,516, 000 
should not happen in the post-war [>U.. agit: nem aimee Seta 
electrical field, and it will not -if TOTAL 440, 662,000 267, 278, 000 707,940,000 
33,639 353,969 
every wholesaler and every salesman ae eee of uae ie 
start now applying intelligent plan- EXPENDITURES FOR ELECTRIC FARM AND HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
ning of their post-war service to the ee os Ful 767, 190,000 1,096, 900,000 1,863, $00, 000 
c OTHER RURAL OWELLINGS a 1,020, 000,000 182, 640,000 1, 202, 840, 000 
rural market. ’ reas 1,787, 100,000" 1,279, 260, 000 3,066, 380, 000 
With adequate forewarning of the wen tisha oo anne? $93, 580 639, 620 1,898, 170 
job needed to be done post-war in . feck 
a Sidi esten eit work ici neem TOTAL OF WIRING, PLUMBING AND ELECTRIC FARM AND HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
: obi il — 082, 2,026, 261,000 4,526, 293, 000 
years in which to prepare themselves eee ee quae 
j ; , 250,020 1,013, 120 . 263, 
for that job, the electrical whole- ag lease. ciate 


Purchases during the five-yeer period after aatetials and manpower have become generally avelladie. 
Purchases during the five-yesr period following initia! connection under the construction program 
‘Under the essuestion that each $2,000 of expenditure involves one man year of direct and indirect labor. 
Refer to tert for basis of expenditure extiastes. 


saler and his salesmen can provide 
the major channel of distribution for 
the tremendous rural market. 
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There is a great deal a well-equipped shop can do to help the 
wholesaler squeeze the last possible mile of travel out of his 
automotive equipment. This electrically-operated combustion 
analyzer tests scientifically for an overabundance of gasoline 
in the exhaust vapor and detects fuel waste. 


Poor starting is still another gasoline spendthrift. Consequently, 


the effectiveness of storage batteries, starters, generators, and 
voltage regulators must be maintained. Testing for generator 
trouble by a skilled auto ignition mechanic on scientific equip- 
ment is shown above. 
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No real economy in operation is possible when the engine of a 
car or truck has out-of-round or badly-scored cylinders. In the 
above illustration a mechanic is restoring scored cylinders to 
perfect contour. When fitted with new pistons, pins and rings, 
this over-age engine will once more give economical service. 


An out-of-whack carburetor is a real gas-mileage saboteur. A 
properly cleaned and rebuilt carburetor should help the engine 
to give maximum power, plus fuel economy comparable to that 
of a brand new unit. This “specialist” has a full-time job 
rebuilding carburetors. 
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on't Relax Car Conditioning 
or It Saves You Money-- Anytime! 











New automotive equipment will be hard to get for another year 


while the demands made on present equipment will increase steadily. 


Wholesalers and salesmen who provide regular and systematic care 


of present equipment will save themselves time, troubles and money 


ANKS, trucks and planes are 
Troan effective implements of 

war, but they are also greedy 
guzzlers of gasoline. Therefore, 
until the large-scale need for them 
has ended, automotive fuel for 
civilian use will continue to be a 
scarce commodity. 

Obviously, then—and for some 
time to come—the electrical whole- 
saler will want to keep his sights 
pinpointed on the gas-conservation 
target. And so will his salesmen, 
truck drivers and his contractor and 
dealer customers. Because, in vary- 
ing degrees, they are all in partner- 
ship with him. 

As first steps in tightening up on 
his gasoline outgo, the wholesaler 
should: 1—set up a fuel mileage 
record for each car and truck in op- 
eration, 2—check over the mechani- 
cal condition of his “rolling stock.” 
The record may be simple in form 
but it must be accurate. Otherwise, 
the wholesaler cannot detect quickly, 
if at all, “slow leaks” in the mileage 
performance of any particular ve- 
hicle. 

In checking up on mechanical 
condition, if there is any doubt in 


By Harrie H. Bierman 


his mind whatsoever that a vehicle’s 
engine is not functioning properly, 
he will be more than wise to have 
it tested and the necessary correc- 
tions made at the earliest available 
opportunity. 

In many instances, the wholesaler 
may find that one serious obstacle 
to stretching out his gasoline ration 
is ownership of over-aged cars and 
delivery vehicles. And, if he has 
failed to maintain his automotive 
equipment in reasonably proper 
shape, the hazard to his fuel-saving 
effort is even greater. 

No fuel economy can be possible 
with a car or truck having out-of- 
round or badly-scored cylinders, dis- 
torted or broken valves, or a worn 
valve mechanism. However, in prac- 
tically every sizable city and even 
in many small ones there are com- 
petent repair men who can remedy 
any or all of these mechanical ail- 
ments. 

A shop’s equipment generally is 
a reasonably dependable index as to 
its capability. Much of the appa- 
ratus now employed to diagnose 
automotive maladies and ‘to cure 
them is both fragile and costly. And 
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replace- 
unobtain- 


under present conditions 
ments for the most part 
able. Consequently it is to the shop 
management’s own interest to hire 
only first class men, experienced in 
the use of precision instruments. 

There is a great deal that a shop 
of this kind can do to help the whole- 
saler squeeze the last possible mile 
of travel out of his fuel allotment. 

For example, such a shop will 
check with a special gauge the com- 
pression in each cylinder of the ail- 
ing car or truck. Other tests will 
determine the cause of under-par 
compression. 

Such trouble may stem from 
badly-seated valves, improper fit be- 
tween piston rings and cylinder 
walls or from manifold leaks. What- 
ever the reason, poor compression 
lowers combustion efficiency—and 
wastes gasoline. 

To correct such a condition, a 
first class shop will grind valves and 
seats to a split-hair fit, will install 
new piston rings to cut oil con- 
sumption as well as to restore proper 
compression, and if necessary will 
hone cylinder walls to perfect con- 
tour. Parts which cannot be sal- 
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Safety Cin: When you're using a wrench 


ona “frozen” joint a good grip is a “‘must’’. Avoid 
accidents and wrap the handle of your wrench 
with U.S. Security Friction Tape. You'll work more 
safely...and faster and easier, too. There's no 
end to the ways Security Tape can help you—in 


plant, shop or home. 


Play Safe — lise Security 


Listen to "Science Looks Forward"’—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic-Symphony 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoons, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Ave., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. + In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. 





Serving Through Science 
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vaged to give further satisfactory 
service will be replaced. And as the 
work of mechanical rehabilitation 
progresses it receives a step-by-step 
checkup for accuracy. 

An out-of-whack carburetor, also, 
is a gas-mileage saboteur. Since ap- 
proximately 60 percent of all motor 
vehicles on the road are seven to 
ten years old, bad carburetion may 
be due, more than likely, to worn 
out parts. And no accurate adjust- 
ment is possible until needed re- 
placements are made. 

Most carburetor manufacturers 
recognize this fact. Therefore, they 
now are packaging an assortment 
of commonly-required replacement 
items in “kits” obtainable at auto- 
motive supply houses. 

Before attempting to install new 
parts, a careful workman will give 
the disassembled carburetor a thor- 
ough cleaning in a solvent espe- 
cially made for that purpose. This 
cleansing operation is highly neces- 
sary, not only to remove any ac- 
cumulated dirt, but also to dissolve 
gum deposited inside the carburetor 
because of chemicals present in cer- 
tain types of gasoline. A properly 
cleaned and rebuilt carburetor 
should give fuel economy compar- 
able to that of a brand new unit. 

As a short cut in determining 
correct carburetion and combustion 
efficiency, many shops generally use 
a combustion analyzer. By an analy- 
sis of exhaust fumes coming from 
the muffler tailpipe, this electrically- 
operated instrument indicates the 
presence of an over-supply of gaso- 
line in the mixture. The device is 
especially useful for checking the 
fuel economy of engines equipped 
with dual carburetion. 

A car or truck engine may have 
satisfactory compression and car- 
buretion, but if it has faulty igni- 
tion, it still will be a gas waster. 
Combustion effectiveness requires a 
“hot” spark. Otherwise, a part of 
the used-up fuel goes out of the ex- 
haust with no power pay-off. And, 
the better the compression, the more 
“oomph” must the spark have to 
achieve the necessary deep penetra- 
tion into the combustion charge. 

Spark efficiency is dependent on 
“timing” and on a healthy condition 
in the various ignition units—coil, 
condenser, distributor and spark 
plugs—and in the “grounds” which 
complete the ignition circuit. Loose 


or corroded ground connections may 
impair, without actually breaking, 
the circuit. 

Ignition reconditioning usually is 
merely a matter of precision testing, 
plus the replacement wherevei nec- 
essary of worn or defective parts 
and adjustment to manufacturer's 
specifications. All of these items 
are included in a “tune up” opera- 
tion. 

Especially important here is the 
work on the distributor. When the 
ignition points are removed for re- 
conditioning or replacement, they 
must be reset with extreme accu- 
racy. For this purpose, the employ- 
ment of apparatus which test under 
normal operating conditions is al- 
most imperative, particularly when 
synchronizing the points in a dual 
ignition system. 

After the points are set and syn- 
chronized (a rather tricky business ) 
the result should be checked with a 
“timing light.” This device shows 
whether or not the mechanical and 
electrical functioning of the “power 
plant” has been properly harmonized 
—a condition necessary to efficient 
engine operation and hence to fuel 
economy. 

sad spark plugs are notorious 
gasoline thieves. Therefore, in con- 
nection with any ignition checkup, 
the plugs should be reconditioned 
or if necessary replaced. In either 
case their electrode gaps must be 
gauge set. 

Poor starting is still another fuel 
spendthrift. Consequently, the effec- 
tiveness of storage batteries, start- 
ers, generators and voitage regu- 
lators must be maintained. Batteries 
should be serviced weekly with dis- 
tilled water, and at the same time, 
they should be checked for voltage 
output as well as specific gravity. 
If the hydrometer reading falls be- 
low 1270 or the voltmeter under 
5-plus when the engine is stopped, 
the battery ought to have a fresh- 
ening charge. 

Whenever a car or truck is in 
the shop for tune-up, the genezator, 
voltage regulator, and starter should 
be inspected. In between times, the 
vehicle’s operator should keep con- 
stant watch on the ammeter at the 
dash for any sign of drop in gen- 
erator output. If that happens, both 
generator and regulator should have 
an immediate checkup. 

Given a vehicle tuned to produce 
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top gas mileage, there still remains 
the “human equation.” Careless op- 
eration easily can cancel out a large 
part of the fuel saving gained by 
conscientious electrical 
maintenance. However, salesmen and 
drivers 
toward 


mechanical 


contribute their 
wholesaler’s 


can 
the gasoline- 
conservation effort if they will: 1 
slow down before reaching known 
traffic accelerate 
ually when starting from a stand- 
still, 3—avoid racing the 
while waiting for a signal, 
4—shut off the engine when making 
more than minute’s 
duration, 5—keep maximum road 
speed to 40 mph. for passenger cars 
or 35 mph. for trucks. 

Fast driving especially on the 
open highway is a great American 
habit which is sometimes hard to 
break. A sure cure for it, as far as 
delivery vehicles are concerned, 1s 
the attachment of a speed governor. 


share 


stops, 2- grad- 
engine 
“Go” 


stops of one 


Most large-fleet owners regularly 
install a device of this kind on all 
trucks. It is not too practical for 
use on passenger cars, however. 

So important do some owners 
consider the need, for curtailing fuel 
consumption that they employ va- 
rious types of metering instruments 
which record operating details such 
as engine idling at stops and over- 
speeding. Accumulated evidence 
proves that one or two applications 
of a “telltale” to a vehicle burning 
too much gas but in good mechanical 
condition usually result in better 
fuel mileage—or a 
drivers. 

One ingenious fleet owner who 
faced the unpleasant alternative of 
condoning over-use of gasoline or 
losing hard-to-replace drivers, in- 
stalled a simple pushbutton device 
under the driver’s seat. As soon as 
the latter relieved of the 
driver’s weight, the ignition current 
was automatically cut off. By the 
time an operator had solved the 
mystery of this gadget, he had 
learned the lesson it was intended 
to teach. 

For the wholesaler who puts into 
use an effective plan for conserving 
tires and automotive machinery as 
well as gasoline, there is a double 
reward. Not only does he save 
critical items now but he also will 
reap the benefits of lowered vehicle 
operating cost after the present 
“emergency” has passed. 
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Wires and Cables 
Entrance Fittings 

Outlet and Switch Boxes 
Conduit and Cable Fittings 
Service Connectors 

Yard Lights and Switches 
Hay Mound Lights 


The AUSTIN LINE HOLDS THE SOLUTION TO ALL FARM AND RURAL WIRING PROBLEMS .. . 





WS 


© Poultry House Lighting Controls 
e Electric Fence Controls 

e Solder and Solderless Lugs 

e Rubber and Friction Tape 

e Bending Tools 

e Fish Tape 

e Ree! Rollers 


FROM 


THE HIGH LINE TO THE LAST OUTLET. MATERIAL FOR COMPLETE REA INSTALLATIONS THAT HAVE BEEN 
DESIGNED AND MADE FOR THIS PARTICULAR TYPE OF WIRING CAN BE SUPPLIED FROM THE AUSTIN LINE. 
EQUIP YOURSELF NOW TO GET YOUR SHARE OF THIS PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 


WIRING BOXES 
and 
FITTINGS 
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(Thin Wall Conduit), 


Flexible 





Non-Metallic Sheathed Cable, Armored Cable, Rigid Conduit, Electric Metallic Tubing 
Steel Conduit, Non-Metallic Flexible Tubing (Loom). 


SYSTEMS 
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GROUNDING 
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FENCE CONTROLLER 





YARD LIGHTS 


POULTRY HOUSE 
TIMING CONTROLS 


REEL ROLLERS 


FENCE 
CONTROLLERS 
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THE M. B. AUSTIN COMPANY 


108-116 So. DESPLAINES ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Ne-Lighted MISS LIBERTY 


Nignals 


or Re-Lighted America 





E-LIGHTING, which is in the peace-time 

sales plans of every wholesaler’s salesman, 
is already a reality with that greatest lady of 
Peace, the Statue of Liberty. 

With the coming of V-E Day, a brighter flame 
burst forth from her torch, 300 feet above New 
York’s harbor, and her flowing robes became 
flooded with 50 footeandles of light, as a result 
of a complete modernization of the statue’s 
lighting system. 

The torch, the bluish-white light of which can 
be seen 10 to 20 miles at sea, has been re- 
lighted with the addition of six 400-watt mer- 
the previous lighting 
thirteen 1,000-watt and 
250-watt incandescent lamps. These lamps are 


cury vapor lamps to 


arrangement of one 
in a cluster enclosed by the outer, cathedral- 
glass wall of the torch, 

The 
statue’s floodlighting system. The modernized 
floodlighting, which Miss Liberty’s 
robes in twice the intensity of prewar, has six- 


re-lighting job extended even to the 


“paints” 
teen new special floodlight projectors, each con- 


The 


previous floodlighting equipment was recondi- 


taining 400-watt mercury vapor lamps. 


tioned and refocused. 

The re-lighting plans for the Statue of Lib- 
erty had been submitted in 1941 by Samuel G. 
Hibben, director of ‘applied lighting for West- 
Work 


was started recently under Mr. Hibben’s direc- 


inghouse, but were held up by the war. 


tion in order to have the statue ready for light- 
ing the day that either Germany or Japan sur- 


rendered. All Westinghouse photos. 





Right, a drawing of Miss Liberty’s new light- 
ing system. Above, S. G. Hibben, who di- 
rected the re-lighting, is seen inside the torch 








The Statue of Liberty heralds victory in Europe with a complete mod- 
ernization of her torch lighting and floodlighting systems. 





£~ TORCH FLAME 


A-~@ INDICATES BATTERY OF FLOODLIGHT PROUEC 
TORS IN EACH OF THE STA® PARAPET POINTS. 
* HIGHT 1000- WATT INCANDESCENT FLOODLIGHTS 
IN EACH OF (0 POINTS: 16 1000-WATT INCANDES. 
CENT LAMPS IN ELEVENTH POINT NEATH 
FACE. EIGHT 400. WATT MERCURY VAPOR 
IN EACH OF TWO POINTS FACING BATTERY PARK, 
































1) Join C-e 
| Tn SIXTEEN 200.WATT INCANDESCENT 
? “] FLOODUGHT LAMPS MOUNTED 
i IN COPPER BASE, SHOOTING 
C-COPPER BASE. eo \ BEAMS UPWARD 
he gente? . " 
j 8~- PEDESTAL BALCONY i 























-~* 
THIRTEEN 1000.WATT, ONE 250-WATT, 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS AND SIX 400: WATT 
MERCURY VAPOR LAMPS CLUSTERED INSIDE 
=F aed FLAME-COLORED GLASS WALL OF TORCH 




















examining new 400-watt mercury lamp. 
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A SURE SIGN OF BETTER BUSINESS 


The Victron trade-mark on elec- 



















trical appliances is a sure sign that they are 
designed right, built right and priced right. 
These basically important features assure the 
wholesaler and dealer the consistent sales 
and consistent profits that make for better 
business. Now is the opportune time to fully 
investigate the profit possibilities of the 
Victron line of products—to get set for the 





post-war business to come. Your inquiry will 
receiveour promptand cooperative attention. 









The 
takes 
Our plans call for a greatly expanded pro- in it: 
duction of Victron Electric Appliances as foun 


soon as conditions permit. 











PEDESTAL 


PORTABLE 
IRONERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF VICTRON DESK AND PEDESTAL FANS—VICTRON AIR CIRCULATORS—VICTRON EXHAUST 
FANS—VICTRON VENTILATORS —VICTRON PORTABLE IRONERS—VICTRON F.H.P. MOTORS 


VICTOR @& ELECTRIC 





ODUCTS INCORPORATED] «:. 
Dept. WS-645, 2950 Robertson Avenue, Cincinnati 9, Ohio oy 
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The whole first floor of this building has been 
taken by the Jack Friedman Electric Supply Co. 
in its latest enlargement of quarters since it was 
founded in 1936. 


Wholesaler Used Ingenuity 
To Expand During Wartime 








HEN a small wholesaler enlarges his quarters during wartime, 

it takes a lot of ingenuity to create satisfactory facilities as 

well as to provide for equipment and products which he will 
have when consumer goods return to the market. 

Jack Friedman, owner of the Jack Friedman Electric Supply 
Co., Pittston, Pa., did a good job recently when he had to take 
new quarters both to help meet the needs of the anthracite coal 
mining region which he serves, as well as to be prepared for post- 
war appliance, lighting and contracting business. A WHOLE- 
SALER’S SALESMAN reporter had an opportunity to take these 
photographs of some of the work that had been done to the first 
floor of the building Friedman has taken over on the town’s 
main street. 





Mr. Friedman has been able to fill the Only a few fluorescents to put up but The war-time staff is: Left to right, Sid- 
ceiling with prewar fixtures, the empty Jack Friedman arranged the new ceiling ney Friedman; Jack Friedman; a young 


floor must await the return of appliances. so that the wiring is ready the day a post- assistant; Margaret Gollick; Jean Mad- 
© — Tables will display socket appliances. war shipment of fixtures arrives. den; and Stanley Chase. 
= 
oe 
gh 
UST 











This city counter will one day soon carry The shipping room is neat and efficient, Improvised stockbins for the duration, 


D the bulk of contractor orders. By good although wooden counters and shelving with samples tacked in front of each bin. 
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img it i j - The WHOLESALER’s SALESMAN reporter ar- 
planning it is ready for postwar through and boxes had to be used as wartime sub : 
aieiiaepiite. Jack Friedman, right, and stitutes. Stanley Chase, above, is in charge rived when this work was only partly 
his son, Sidney, left. of warehousing and shipping. completed. 
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FLUORESCENT UNIT— trical cable. The “spade” of this tool carries 
a series of holes, providing for the installa- 
tion of a number of thimble sizes, so that no 
parts have to be changed. Burndy Engineer- 


ing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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CAPACITOR_ pees a 





Quick-liter ribbed-reflector fluorescent 
unit is a combination “hot” and “cold”, 
cathode fixture. It is available in 2-40 
and 4-40 watt fluorescent lamp sizes, for 
115 or 230 volt, 60 cycle, a.c. operation. 
The Edwin F. Guth Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Radio-noise-suppression capacitor, designed 
to reduce radio-noise voltage from gener- 
ators, inverters, motors, etc., of the thru-stud 
type with a terminal at each end. It may be 
mounted in any position and will operate 
over a temperature range of plus 50 degrees 
C. to minus 50 degrees C. Capacitor is 
rated 0-100 amperes, 250 volts maximum a.c. 
or - General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
«; ¥. 
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“Hydee," industrial fixture hanger, fits any 
standard 4 in. or 3!/, in. outlet box or open 
type plaster ring. This hanger provides an 
outlet box cover with a receptacle, a means 
of supporting chain suspension fixtures and 
@ grounding arrangement so that fixtures 
furnished with two-wire cord and plug sets 
may be used. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., St. 
Louis 7, Mo. 


When writing 
mention 
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electric drill is 


Side handle portable 
available in three speeds, 2500 r.p.m., 








4 3750 r.p.m., and 5000 r.p.m. It weighs 
3, pounds, takes up to '/4” drills and 
is 79/16 inches in length. Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Tool for installing electrical connectors is 
claimed to simplify the installation of thim- 
bles used on Navy and other insulated elec- 
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AIR GUN 

















ws TYPE AB 


Leakproof air gun is designed for blow- 
ing chips, dust, kicking out finished parts, 
operating air-driven tools, such as air 
vises, clamps, chucks, presses. Type "A" 
is most suitable for permanent applica- 
tions. Type "AB" is recommended for 
remote control applications. It is at- 
tached directly to air pipe line and 
operated by hand, knee or foot control, 
treadle, pulleys, cams, plungers. Trico 
Fuse Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 12, Wisc. 
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WIRE STRIPPER — 








Two-motor electric “brush type" wire 
stripper cleans coated, glass covered 
and cotton covered wire. The two wire 
cleaning brushes are positively driven, 
being mounted directly on the end of 
separate motor shafts. The strippings, 
dust and dirt are removed by a Dust 
Collector. Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Co., Sycamore, Ill. 


Recent W PB Orders and Revisions 





Air Conditioning 
Order L-126 Revoked 

Revocation of Limitation Order 
1-126, which set forth required 
specifications and _ schedules for 
specified items of- industrial and 
commercial refrigeration and _air- 
conditioning machinery and equip- 
ment, and Schedules I, III and VI 
of the order, has been announced 
by the War Production Board. 

The manufacture and delivery of 
these items, WPB cautioned, remain 
subject to all other WPB applicable 
regulations and orders. This action 
covers only those restrictions im- 
posed by the order named. 

WPB also emphasized that re- 
vocation of this order must not be 
considered as giving any assurance 
that all the materials required to 
make a product will be available. 


Air Conditioning 
Order L-38 Revoked 

Revocation of Limitation Order 
LL-38, covering production and de- 
livery of industrial and commercial 
refrigerating and air conditioning 
machinery and equipment, has been 
announced by the War Production 
Board. 

Also revoked were Directions 1, 
2 and 3 to L-38, covering respec- 
tively evaporated coolers for civil- 
ian use in desert areas, mechanically 
refrigerated farm milk coolers and 
refrigerated display cases. 

Revocation of the order and its 
(directives was recommended by the 
General Industrial Division — of 
WPB on the grounds that the re- 
strictions were no longer essential 
to the prosecution of the war. Manu- 
facture and delivery of this type of 
equipment remain subject to all 
other applicable regulations and or- 
ders of WPB. 

WPB emphasized that the revo- 
cation of L-38 must not be consid 
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ered as giving any assurance that 
all the materials required to produce 
a product will be available. 


Alarm Clock Order 
L-275 Revoked 

Limitation Order [L-275, issued 
\pril 14, 1944, to control produc- 
tion and distribution of spring-driv- 
en and electric alarm clocks, has 
been revoked to permit manufactur- 
ers to increase production whenever 
the large military contracts they 
now hold are reduced and materials 
and skilled labor become available, 
the War Production Board an- 
nounced. 

Alarm clock manufacturers have 
been heavily engaged in production 
of timing devices and other critical 
military items throughout the war 
period. Military requirements for 
these items in connection with the 
war in the Pacific have not yet been 
determined, but indications are that 
they will remain at a high level, 
W PB said. 

Since the industry uses the same 
types of supervisory personnel, 
skilled labor and machines for the 
manufacture of war goods as for 
alarm clock production, WPB said 
it foresaw no sharp increase in the 
number of alarm clocks available to 
civilians in the immediate future. 
The pre-war rate of production, 
estimated at 12,500,000 alarm clocks 
per year, may not be achieved until 
the war is over. 

Production currently is at about 
one-third of the pre-war rate. Even 
though production may be in- 
creased after the revocation of L- 
275, manufacturers will be unable to 
satisfy completely the large back- 
log of demand that has developed 
as a result of low production dur- 
ing the last two years and previous 
non-production for about a year. 

Under the order, manufacturers 


were permitted to produce and dis- 
tribute alarm clocks only in accord- 
ance with specific authorizations 
assigned by WPB. Authorizations 
for production and distribution of 
alarm clocks in the second quar- 
ter of 1945, issued on Form WPB- 
2719, are cancelled with revocation 
of L-275. Alarm clocks, therefore, 
may be made and delivered irre- 
spective of the restrictions speci- 
fied in the authorizations. 


Batteries for Civilians 
To Be Increased 

“Cutbacks in military require- 
ments for dry cell batteries as a re- 
sult of victory in Europe are ex- 
pected to permit production of more 
than two and one-half times as 
many cells for dry cell batteries for 
civilians in the current quarter as 
were made in the first quarter of 
1945. 

“This means that in 30 to 60 days 
dry cell batteries will be available 
in large quantities for all civilian 
purposes—for hearing aids, farm 
and portable radios, flashlights, and 
other items requiring special types 
WPB estimates that 
production for civilians in the lat- 
ter half of the second quarter will 
total 209,000,000 cells. 

“Present indications are that mil- 
itary requirements for dry cell bat- 
teries for the present one-front war 
will remain lower than total military 
battery requirements for the previ- 
ous two-front war. Even if military 
demands increase beyond the pres- 
ent level, however, civilians will be 
able to obtain more batteries in the 
future than in the past.” 


of batteries. 


Copper Orders Revoked 
The War Production Board has 


announced that it revoked orders 
M-9-c, M-9-c-1, M-9-c-2, and M-9- 
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SURAT 5-4 





c-4, which restricted the manufac- 
ture, delivery and installation of 
many copper products. The revo- 
cations will permit the use of copper 
for many purposes heretofore pro- 
hibited. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that until July 1 manufactur- 
ers will have to rely mainly on cop- 
per from surplus inventories. After 
July 1, under the revised Controlled 
Materials Plan procedure, mills 
will be permitted to deliver copper 
controlled materials on orders not 
bearing CMP provided 
that such deliveries do not delay the 
production and delivery of military 
and essential civilian orders. Such 
orders, WPB said, may be placed 
immediately — for 


July 1. 


symbols, 


delivery after 


Copper Wire Available 
For Contractors, Repairmen 
Methods by 


electrical 


electricians, 
and certain 
types of repair shops may obtain 
copper wire have been 
further by the War 
Board as follows: 


which 
contractors 


outlined 
Production 
“The amounts of wire that may 
be purchased by electricians, elec- 
trical contractors and repairmen 
doing work on electrical appliances, 
refrigerators and commercial re- 
frigeration and radios is explained 
in Controlled Materials Plan Reg- 
ulation 9A. Where 
needed in a calendar quarter for the 
kinds of work permitted, W PB said, 
a repairman must fill out a CMP- 
4B application for the additional 
quantity needed. 

“Repairmen doing 
marily of an industrial nature, such 
as generator and motor rewinders, 
may write to WPB in Washington 
for special authorization to purchase 
larger amounts of copper wire. 

“Since only a limited amount of 
wire may be purchased under CMP- 
9A an electrician or electrical con- 
tractor is advised to determine first 
if a business or activity for which 
he is to do a maintenance or re- 
pair job is listed in the schedules of 
CMP-5 or 5A. If so, it may be 
possible to use the customer’s main- 
tenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies allotment symbol to purchase 
the wire needed, as described in 
paragraph (g-1) of CMP-5 and 
(h)(2) of CMP-5A. 


more wire 1s 


work pri- 


“Businesses or activities not list- 
ed in the schedules of those regula- 
tions, such as hotels, office buildings, 
restaurants and laundries, may not 
use the MRO allotment symbol. 
However, businesses not listed may 
file a WPB-541 application with the 
nearest WPB field office for the 
right to use that symbol. If granted, 
the procedures of paragraphs (g-1 ) 
and (h)(2) of CMP-5 and CMP- 
5A, respectively, will apply. 

“Reports from the field, WPB 
said, indicate that some confusion 
appears to exist as to what consti- 
tutes maintenance and repair. Wir 
ing of new homes, buildings, and 
garages, and most wiring extensions 
or additions are classified as ‘con- 
s_ruction’ and are not maintenance 
or repair work, and the wire neces- 
sary cannot be obtained under 
CMP-9A, 

‘In addition, such construction is 
governed by WPB Order L-41. 
Certain dollar limits are set by this 
order, below which WPB approval 
is not necessary for the job to be 
done. Where the construction job 
exceeds this dollar limit, an authori- 
zation must be obtained. Usually, 
that authorization assigns an al- 
lotment symbol to be used to ob- 
tain necessary wire. L-41 sets forth 
the application that must be filed 
and the place of filing. Ordinarily, 
the person owning the building, not 
the repairman, must file. 

“This information may be ob 
tained from any WPB field office. 

“An electrician or electrical con- 
tractor who has a farm wiring job, 
which is not maintenance or repair, 
and which falls within the ‘no WPB 
approval required limits of L-41,’ 
should urge his customer to apply 
to the War County Committee for 
an allotment of copper wire for the 
job, WPB said. 

“For farm jobs needing only a 
few feet of wire, no priority of any 
kind is necessary. The wire may be 
purchased at retail stores handling 
wire.” 


Copper Wire for Replacement 
Increased for Warehouses 


The amount of copper wire mill 
products for which a warehouse 
may enter warehouse stock replace- 
ment orders in any calendar month 
was increased from the previous 25 
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percent to 33% percent of deliveries 
made from stock during the second 
quarter of 1944, the War Produc- 
tion Board announced May 25. Ac- 
tion was taken by amending Direc- 
tion 4 to Controlled Materials Plan 
Regulation 4. 

In addition, warehouses may, un- 
til July 1, 1945, 
warehouse stock 
the total amount so ordered in any 
calendar month 
33% percent of made 
from stock during the second cal- 
endar quarter of 1944, as reported 
to WPB on Form WPB-3009. This 
action is intended to permit ware- 
houses to build up inventories prior 
to July 1, when the CMP will be 
open-ended. 

The Direction 4 
that a deferred warehouse stock or- 
der is not a “ZW” (deferred) order 
referred to in Paragraph (f) (2) (i) 
of CMP Regulation 4, and that this 
direction will be amended as of 
July 1, 1945 to provide for “ZW” 


orders. 


enter deferred 
orders prov ided 
does not exceed 
deliveries 


amended notes 


The direction, as amended, per- 
mits, but does not require, a ware- 
house to accept a “replacement” or- 
der from another warehouse, but if 
accepted the order must be treated 
as an authorized controlled material 
order. It also provides that a con- 
trolled material producer must treat 
a deferred warehouse stock 
the same as an order bearing an al- 
lotment symbol whose initial letter 
is ““Z” and fill it only pursuant to 
Direction 54 (Deferred Allotments ) 
to CMP Regulation 1. A ware 
house must not fill a deferred ware- 
house stock order received from an- 
other warehouse, but may extend it 
to a producer for direct shipment. 

Text of the Order 

“(a) Copper wire mill ‘Ware- 
houses,’ as defined in paragraph (e) 
(3) of CMP Regulation 4, are 
authorized to enter Warehouse 
Stock Replacement Orders for cop- 
per wire mill products with pro- 
ducers or 
vided : 


order 


other warehouses, pro- 

“(1) Such orders are to replace 
copper wire mill products (equiva- 
lent number of pounds of copper 
content ) 


authorized 


previously delivered on 
controlled material or- 
ders from warehouse stock, in ac- 
cordance with CMP Regulation 4, 
and not previously ordered from 
producers or other warehouses. 
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E-B-R can xz: rov... 





... just as it has helped thousands of other 
busy electrical men. E-B-R is the only an- 
nual reference published in, and for, the 
electrical industry. It is designed with your 
procurement problems on mind — designed 
to make your work easier, and to save you 
time and money. 


The manufacturers’ Briefalog Section is a 
particularly valuable feature. It includes 
527 pages of product data, but due to the 
unique *Briefalog method of treatment, 
these pages are equivalent to over 1,500 
pages of catalog data handled the old way. 
You see, the Briefalog was originated by 
E-B-R. It is the modern way of presenting 
product data — with essential material all 
there, but excess “sales talk” or over-long 
description and detail left out. 


Please don't monopolize your copy of E-B-R. 
Show it to other key men in your company, and let 
them use it, too. Under government paper restric- 
tions, we can distribute only a limited number of 
copies. You will help us to help you by sharing your 
E-B-R. 





IF IT’S ELECTRICAL, 
..-LOOK IT UP FIRST IN E-B-R 


Now more complete than ever before, your 
1945 Electrical Buyers Reference gives you: 


MANUFACTURERS BRIEFALOG SECTION— Condensed cat- 
alogs of 357. manufacturers. Product specifications, 
branch offices, warehouses, etc. 


CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY —Company addresses and trade 
names, arranged by product. Extensive cross-refer- 
ence to help you find the electrical and allied prod- 
ucts made by more than 3,500 manufacturers. 


INDEX OF TRADE & COMPANY NAMES—Complete with 
addresses. Starting with only a trade name or a 
company name, you can thus quickly locate the 
product data you need. 


*Briefalog — E-B-R’s own original version of modern condensed cctaloging. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, 
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“(2) Each such order is marked 
‘Warehouse Stock Replacement Or- 
der pursuant to the provisions of 
Direction 4 to CMP Regulation 4; 
our Company No. is —.’ 

“(3) And the total amount or- 
dered in any calendar month does 
not exceed thirty-three and one- 
third percent (33%%) (equivalent 
number of pounds copper content ) 
of deliveries from warehouse stock 
luring the second calendar quarter 

1944, as reported to the War 
Production Board on Form WPB- 
3009. This limitation shall not ap- 
Iply to warehouses located in the 
states of California, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

“(4) In addition, and irrespec- 
tive of deliveries previously made 
from stock ‘warehouses’ may until 
luly 1, 1945 enter ‘deferred ware- 
house stock orders’ provided, the 
total amount so ordered in any cal- 
endar month does not exceed thirty- 
three and one-third percent 
§(334%4%) of deliveries made from 
stock during the second calendar 
|yuarter of 1944, as reported to the 
Var Production Board on Form 
lV’ PB-3009. 

“(i) Each such order must be 
marked ‘deferred warehouse stock 
rder pursuant to the provisions of 
Direction 4 to CMP Regulation 4; 

ir company number ts —.’ 

“Note: ‘A deferred warehouse 
stock order ts not a ‘ZW order’ re- 
ferred to in paragraph (f) (2) (1) 
f CMP Regulation 4. This direc- 
Htion will be amended as of July 1, 
1945, to provide for ‘ZW’ orders. 

“(b) Beginning with the first 
calendar quarter of 1945, a copper 
wire mill warehouse must file de- 
livery reports on Form WPB- 
3009, in accordance with the in- 
structions on that form. 

“(c) ‘Warehouse _ replacement’ 
authorization letter WPB_ 1-1047 

-MPL-485) dated October 21, 
1943 is cancelled. Warehouse re- 
acement Directive Letter CMPL- 
6 (GA-185-5/28/43) addressed 
copper wire mills ts cancelled. 
“(d) Treatment of warehouse 
‘ders by producers and other 
warehouses. (1) A controlled ma- 
terial producer shall treat a ‘ware- 
muse Stock replacement order’ as 
» authorized controlled material 
order. A warehouse may, but is not 
quired to accept a ‘warehouse 
ock replacement order’ received 
rom another warehouse. If it ac- 


\) 
















The MORE YOU KNOW 


The MORE YOU'LL SELL/ 


THE NEW 


ROYAL-NOARK 
Von Fenewable FUSES 


ARE 5 WAYS BETTER 





.... A NEW 
DESCRIPTIVE 









Vrite for your copy 
TODAY, and ask to have 
@ROYALmancall!  - 

















WIRE * CORD SETS * CARTRIDGE and 
PLUG FUSES « FUSTATS * TROUBLE 


LIGHTS * CHRISTMAS LIGHTING SETS 


ROYAL ELECTRIC CO., Inc., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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VOID OVERHEATING 


AND CURRENT LOSSES WITH 


PORCELAIN 





“Beat the heat’’ with Porcelain Pro- 
tected Wiring—the coolest operat- 
ing of all wiring systems! With 
Porcelain knob-and-tube wiring a// 
wires are surrounded by air which 
quickly dissipates any load-gen- 
erated heat, thereby enabling the 
system to carry greater loads as 
recognized by NEC. Not only is 
money saved by preventing current 








\ 





losses, but additional protection 
against fire losses is also provided. 

For utmost safety, economy and 
durability—wire the Porcelain way! 
Non-metallic wiring and non-metal- 
lic wiring materials get the OK of 
your community’s efficient Electrical 
Inspector—the man with the an- 
swers to all questions about fire pre- 
vention. Write for wiring manual. 
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| ing manufacture and distribution oi 
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cepts the order, it shall treat it as ai 
authorized controlled material orde 

“(2) A controlled material pri 
ducer shall treat a ‘deferred war 
house stock order’ the same as an 
order bearing an allotment symb. 
whose mitial letter is ‘Z’ and fill 
only pursuant to Direction 54 
CMP Regulation 1. Direction 60 | 
CMP Regulation 1 shall not app! 
warehouse stock oi 
ders. A warehouse must not fill 
‘deferred warehouse stock order’ ri 
ceived 
but may extend it to a producer fo 
direct shipment.” 


from another warehous: 


Fluorescent Order L-78 
Revoked, Materials Still Short 
Limitation Order L-78, goveri 


fluorescent lighting fixiures, was 
revoked last month by the War Pri 
duction Board. Other orders and 


regulations that affect manufacture 
and distribution of the fixtures re 
main in force, WPB 
pointed out. 

L.-78 was originally 
\pril, 1942, to effect 
steel, copper, mercury and other ma 


however, 


issued 1 


savings 1 


terials critical at that time. The o1 
der, which at first prohibited th 
manufacture of all fluorescent light 
ng fixtures except for essential 

ises, as defined, was amended as the 
| material supply situation changed 
Ballasts, the chief essential com 
ponent in these fixtures, will con 
tinue to be in short supply, owing t 
heavy military demand for radi 
and radar equipment, W PB officials 
Lack prevent 
immediate expansion of productiot 
very far beyond present levels, the) 
pointed out 


| 

| 

| 

| said. of ballasts will 
| 


| Lamp Production Order L-28-a 
Revoked, Some Restrictions Kept 

Limitation Order [L-28-a, 
specified types and voltages of 1 
fluorescent and 
discharge lamps that could be pri 


whic 


| candescent, glow 
duced, has been revoked, the Wa 
Production Board reported. Restri 
Direction 1 (als 
revoked), prohibiting extension « 


tions in [_-28-a’s 


preference ratings from lamps 1 
one classified group to those in othe 
groups, to replenish inventories, ar 
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retained in Direction 13, just issued, 
to Priorities Regulation 3. 
Production of Christmas tree 
lights, candle-type bulbs and_ all 
ither decorative types of lamp bulbs 
uid parts, is now permitted. Bulbs 

voltages and colors formerly pro- 
hibited by the order may be made, 
ind also etched or coated. 

Actual production of all kinds of 
lamps, however, will depend upon 
ivailability of materials, facilities 
and manpower. Tungston wire is 
expected to continue in short supply 
ior some time. 

However, WPB expects no diff- | 
‘ulty in production of essential types | 
if lamps and will continue to give 





priorities assistance for production 
ip to present levels. 

Until July 1, 1945, when the Con 
trolled Materials Plan is open-end 
ed, manufacturers must obtain ma 
terials for production beyond cur 
rent amounts from idle and excess 
inventories (Priorities Regulation: 
13 and 1, and CMP 2). Unrate 
orders for controlled materials may 
be placed now for delivery after 
July 1, but deliveries will be made | 
only if they do not interfere with 
lelivery of authorized CMP orders. 

.-28-a was issued September 17, | 
1942, to conserve materials and pro- | 
ductive capacity by eliminating ap- 
proximately 1,800 of the 3,500 types 
of lamps then made. 


Motors, Controls Order Lifted 
The War Production Board’s 
General Industrial Division has an- 
nounced the revocation of four or- | 
ders. Rating floors established under | 
the orders are removed and produc- | 
tion and delivery of the items con- 
erned, within the limitations of 
ianpower and materials and other 
ipplicable W PB orders and regula- 
tions, are now unrestricted. 
The orders revoked are: 
Limitation Order L-250, cover-| 
ing electric motor controllers. | 
Limitation Order [L-221, cover-| 
ing electric motors and generators. 
Limitation Order L-315, cover- 
ig enclosed safety switches, en 
losed branch and service circuit 





breakers, service entrance equip- 
nent, panel and distribution boards 
and knife switches. 

Limitation Order [.-273, cover 
ig busways. 





RECOGNITION From 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 



























































Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


COFFEE MAKER WINS 


National Coffee Association’s 
new Seal of Recommendation 


*... awarded only to manufacturers of brewing 
devices ... which prove, by accurate and impartial 
tests, that coffee brewed according to manufacturer’s 
instructions meets the standards set up by the Asso- 
ciation’s brewing committee.” 


LMOST as soon as the ink had dried on the announcement 

of its new Seal of Recommendation, the National Coffee 

Association awarded that Seal to Silex for a new Silex model, 
to be available when production can be set up. 

The Coffee Association’s bestowal of that Seal on Silex will 
confirm your own opinion that out of the continuous study 
and research at the Silex laboratories is coming today’s... and 
tomorrow’s...important improvements in coffee maker design. 

Watch Silex—now, and post-war! 


THE J i LEX co. 


HARTFORD 1, CONN. ° ST. JOHNS, P.Q., CANADA 
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In most industries there are definite standards of leadership. 
In many industries these standards are known, accepted, even taken 
for granted by middleman and public. 


Previous to 1935 the only accepted signalling instrument for the 
modern home was the common door bell. With no pre-established 
standards of research, engineering, construction or performance of 
electric door chimes to work by, Rittenhouse did much to lay the 
foundation upon which the standards of the industry have been built. 


Since December 1935, when Rittenhouse designed, produced and 
promoted the first electric door chime on a national scale, Rittenhouse 
has continuously built toward a standard of leadership in product 
engineering, design and performance. And with comparable consis- 
tency has promoted consumer chime acceptance through nation-wide 
advertising, in keeping with the best practices of merchandising. 


War production techniques have given both inspiration and im- 
petus to these standards of leadership. In the interim period between 
war and peace, time has been found to improve the design of chime 
mechanisms from the “‘base plate” out. Tomorrow’s Rittenhouse 
chimes will reflect this influence in fine engineering and in the char- 
acter of a custom-made product. 


Leadership, and the standards which it imposes, carries with it two 
moral commitments, “Obligation” and ‘“Responsibility”’—to user 
and dealer. 


Rittenhouse will continue to adhere to these standards of leader- 
ship in the young, but growing, electric door chime industry that it 
has helped to create. 


hittenhouse 


Fj ts # 7/. 
CSomeorrou J LetterL)oe Chimes 


THE A. E. RITTENHOUSE COMPANY, INC., HONEOYE FALLS, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 65) 


Levin, Centre Lighting Fixture Mfg. Co 
New York City; Walter E. Kelly, Erie 
Glass & Mfg. Co., Chicago; Max D 
Gruber, Gruber Brothers, New York 
City; O.P.A. Contact, Morris Levine 
Artcraft Metal Products, Fall River 
Mass., chairman; Max Held, Halcolite 
Company, Brooklyn; Planning (reap 
pointed), George E. Glatthar, chairman 
Isidor Rosenblatt, Globe Lighting Prod- 
ucts Company, Brooklyn; O. E. Moe. 


Most Goods To Return 
At 1942 Price Levels 


A plan by which 1942 prices will pr« 
vail for most peace-time goods as they 
return to the market during the recon- 
struction period has been outlined by 
Chester Bowles, price administrator. 

Because many manufacturers reconvert 
ing to production of civilian merchandise 
will be unable to operate at a profit under 
1942 ceilings, the OPA has devised a: 
alternative method of reconversion pricing 
which manufacturers may elect to use. 

Those who will make reconversion 
products, generally defined as products 
which have been out of production be 
cause of the war, will be given the choice 
of using either “adjusted” 1941 maximum 
prices, or 1942 ceiling prices, whichever 
are higher, for their reconverted output 

The adjustment formula to be applied t: 
1941 maximum prices will take into ac- 
count legal increases in factory labor costs 
and raw materials, but also will require 
some absorption of cost increases, it was 
said. At the same time such factors as 
reduced selling costs, technological im- 
provements and increased labor efficiency 
are expected to be given consideration in 
the formula. 


Sees Small Contractors 
Improving Post-War 


Leslie Stusser, of the Stusser Electric 
Co., Seattle, Wash., says that by no means 
all of the small electrical contractors in 
the Seattle area dropped their businesses 
and took jobs, in spite of the attractive 
opportunities offered in the shipyards and 
aircraft plants and other war industries, 
as many would have you believe. A great 
many of them stuck it out and held the 
business together by repair and mainte- 
nance work. In addition to that, most 
of them obtained some war sub-contracts, 
which, while if not of major size, were 
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PARTNERS now heading Electric 
Supplies Distributing Company, San 
Diego, Calif., are Fred G. Goss, left, 
and Samuel L. Hall. Mr. Goss has pur- 
chased the interest in the company 
held formerly by Basil Guthrie, who 
has retired. 








sufficiently larger in scope than anything 
they had ever done before that their hori- 
on has been considerably extended. He 
expects to find among these small con- 
tractors customers that will be moving up 
into larger post-war operations as soon as 
conditions will permit. 


REA Gives “Go” Sign To 
$100,000,000 Projects 


More than 900 REA-financed rural elec- 
tric systems were instructed May 12 by 
Acting Administrator William J. Neal of 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
from its St. Louis headquarters to start 
work at once on delayed power line con- 
struction projects totalling more than 100 
million dollars. 

In a series of staff conferences at St 
Louis, Neal told employees of the agency 
that REA faces “the biggest power line 
onstruction job in history” under the 
War Production Board order, liberalizing 
var-time restrictions on power line con- 
struction. He said much of the construc- 
tion for which REA has already allotted 
oans can proceed as rapidly as manufac- 
turers can deliver materials and the REA 
\orrowers can hire labor 

In addition to the approved construc- 
tion, he said, REA borrowers are submit- 
ting applications for loans from the $80 
nillion REA loan fund authorized by 
‘ongress and approved by the President 
the first week in May. REA will approve 
jualified applications as fast as they can 
’ processed, but this money cannot be 
idvanced for construction until after June 
10. The $100 million already approved is 
ivailable at once from previous Congres- 
ional authorizations. 

REA officials believe that construction 
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422 East 53rd Street . 





Frustrated 


“I’ve been running around all day long ... never get 
a chance to sit down and do any work. When I want 
Jones in Engineering, Brown in Production, or Smith 
in Purchasing, I have to go after them. I can’t call 
them through the Bell Telephone board—that ties 
up the board and the operator is overworked already. 
I’d give anything to have an Intercom Telephone 
System like that AUTH System we had in the old 
plant before the war. By gosh, I'll get in touch with 
AUTH and find out if they can do anything for me. 
As it is now I don’t get a d--n thing done all day.” 















PURCHASING 
__—— AGENT 
ADVERTISING __— MANAGER 
DEPARTMENT i oomnaeen 
an A N 
sas —— DEPARTMENT 
SHIPPING 
ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT <<“ mens 
FACTORY 
SUPERINTENDENT 


W.P.B. gives Frustrated a break. 


Dear Mr. Frustrated: 


Thank you for your recent inquiry on the possibility of securing a new Inter- 
com Telephone System for your offices. 


4c 


We are extremely pleased to inform you that we can supply your require- 
ments. All restrictions on the sale of Intercommunicating Telephones have been 
cancelled. 

We look forward to receiving your order by return mail and know that your 
AUTH Intercom System will live up to ail expectations. 

Respectfully, 
AUTH ELECTRICAL SPECIALTY CO., INC. 


Write for Bulletin No. 6-WS-85 


AUTH ELECTRICAL SPECIALTY COMPANY INC. 


New York 22, N.Y. 
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Dependable 
Protection 


MONARCH FUSE CO 
JAMES TOWR WY 


TT) 200M 


MAYA Ve 4 a\\'\ 


RENEWABLE 


Fusés 





MONARCH 


FUSE COMPANY, LTD. 


116 E. FIRST STREET 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 











of these lines will mean an appliance bus- 
iness about equal to the REA loan total. 
While they realize that electrical house- 
hold and farm equipment is not now avail- 
able in large quantities, they point to the 
market as certain as soon as it can be 
developed. Inasmuch as the farmer is now 
in a position to buy for cash, or at any 
rate qualifies as a preferred credit risk 
and sales to him are free of any trade-in 
factor, REA expects that appliance dis- 
tributors will want to give priority con- 
sideration to the rural market so created. 


Industry to Study 
Ceilings For Lamps 


\n industry study of portable floor, 
table and other kinds of household lamps 
is to be made to assist the Office of Price 
Administration in determining ceiling 
prices of low-priced lamps when volume 
is resumed, the price agency announced 
last month. 

At a meeting of the OPA Portable 
Lamp and Shade Manufacturers Industry 
Advisory Committee in Washington re- 
cently, working out of preliminary details 
of the low-priced-lamp study was begun 

Present labor and materials costs are 
too high to permit profitable production 
of low-priced lamps, the committee said 
As a result, most lamps reaching the 
market are high-priced units. 

The committee reported that March, 
1942, price ceilings for high priced lamps 
are satisfactory because margins permit 
absorption of cost increases that have oc- 
curred since the base period 

The Industry Advisory Committee is 
headed by Chairman A. L. Plimack, presi- 
dent of Industrial Studios, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Other officers are: vice-chairman 

B. H. Martin, president of Art Lamp 
Co., Chicago; secretary—George LaSalle, 
attorney for the New York Lamp and 
Shade association; and treasurer—Sidney 
Zoll, attorney for the Philadelphia Lamp 
and Shade Association. 

Other members of the committee are: 
Albert Arditti, Edward P. Paul & Co, 
New York City; A. Beck, A. Beck Co., 
New York City; David Borowitz, Brad- 
ley Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Paul Calissi, 
Calpa Products Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Herbert Fenchel, Herbert Fenchel, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; Irving Malina, Idealite 
Co., Jersey City, N. J.; William Johnson, 
Franklin Lamp Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; A. A. Richards, Richelli Lamp & 
Shade Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
George Ross, George Ross Co., Inc., New 
York City; Harry Sandel, Sandel Mfg 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Julian Smith, A. L 
Smith Iron Co., Chelsea, Mass.; Morris 
Thau, Mutual Sunset Lamp Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J.; C. F. Bookman, Jr. 
Railley Corp., Cleveland, Ohio; W. F 
Grady, Faries Mfg. Co., Decatur, III. 
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New WPB Regulation 
To Aid Small Mfgrs. 


N 


Soon after the announcement by J. A. 
ig, chairman of the War Production 


joard, that WPB intended to take specific 


tion to aid smaller manufacturers, vet- 


rans and others wanting to establish 


manufacturing enterprises, WPB has 


sued Priorities Regulation No. 27, de- 


ened to give priorities assistance to 
se manufacturers who need small 
unts of materials for production. 
he new regulation, which went into 
ct last month, gives manufacturers 
» produce less than $50,000 worth of 
own products per quarter (manu- 
turer’s sales price) a rating of AA-4 
an aid in obtaining materials. It also 
es them the right to place orders now 
delivery of controlled materials (steel, 
pper and aluminum) after July 1, 1945, 
permitting the use of a deferred CMP 
tment symbol (Z-3). 


n contrast to the special assistance 
ch the new regulation gives to smaller 
nufacturers after July 1, 1945, the 


reat bulk of new civilian production will 


inrated and will not have the advan 


tages of CMP allotments. 


Promulgated as an aid to small manu 
turers, the regulation does not apply to 
pair men or to persons engaged in serv- 
e trades. Neither does it apply to those 
gaged in the distribution of materials 


| products, such as jobbers, who lesalers 


nd retailers. Moreover, its provisions 


y not be used by branches, Poti or 


sidiaries of companies unless the pro 
iction of the entire enterprise is within 
e $50,000 per quarter limit. 


The AA-4 preference rating and _ th 


'-3 allotments granted to smaller manu- 








STILL a few fluorescent fixtures to 
grace the counter area at Scranton 
Pa.) Electric Supply Co., but Herbert 
Smith, left, proprietor, and J. D. 
UcHale, office manager, are looking 
forward to the day that they will have 
all they need to sell in the Scranton 


area. 














No. 1184-M 
THREAD: ADJUSTABLE PORCELAIN 
DOME REFLECTOR ENAMELED FLOODLIGHT 


LIGHTING UNITS 




















% The immensity — not to speak of the 
urgency—of war production, demands light- 
ing installations that have been proved. 
QUAD Units are the selection of Contractors 
to aid in this important work. 


% The QUAD line of Industrial Lighting 
Fixtures—RLM and other porcelain enam- 
eled units—fills all high intensity require- 
ments. The need for so many additional 
installations necessitated by the war pro- 
gram means that QUAD is the line to take 
care of any lighting need. 


QUAD ... for today and for tomorrow. 


QUADRANGLE MFG. COMPANY 


7, prt f.4 ! Gét / hor tcead Liye diet y é 5 ate ae ad 


32 $f PEORIA st ; CHICAGO. ILL. 
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We must stop this with ‘spot’ ventilators in our new postwar home"’ 





“spoT” 





‘Sock leattilation MEANS 7 a 





110 


the room. 





before they can spread! 





EXPLODED VIEW OF 


Elo-Fon 


VENTILATOR 


WILL YOU MAKE THIS SALE? 


BLO-FAN “Spot” Ventilators, installed in the ceiling, will 


sell best because they eliminate vapors, fumes and smoke 


The patented combination of breeze fan and blower prin- 
ciples give the Blo-Fan volume plus power—it is twice 


as effective as a similar size fan in a side wall across 


That’s why the Blo-Fan is so remarkably efficient! It will 
be a No. 1 “must” in new residential work and moderniza- 


tion jobs alike, in both small and pretentious homes. 


Prepare now to push this profitable item. You will have 


behind you twenty years of home ventilation know-how. 


Wherever unwanted odors and smoke originate—in kitch- 


ens, bathrooms, gamerooms, laundries—you’ll find a vast 


new market for Blo-Fan “Spot” 


Ventilators. 


You'll want to get a copy of our 
new booklet “Danger Spots in 
Your New Home.” It has a vital 
message for both home owners 
and wholesalers. Send for your 


FREE copy today. 


PRYNE & CO., INC. 
1245 E. 33rd STREET - LOS ANGELES 54 


BRANCHES (TO BE RE-ESTABLISHED AFTER THE WAR) 
SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE « CHICAGO «+ NEW YORK 











facturers for productions cannot be used 
for the purchase of capital equipment 
maintenance, repair or operating supplies 
paper and paperboard (governed by WI 
Order M-241 and M-378). 

Moreover, this priorities assistance ca 
not be used to purchase materials for i 
ventory contrary to the inventory restri 
tions of PR No. 1 and CMP No. 2 (1 
ventory controls) or other applicab) 
WPB orders and regulations. 


NAM Sees 15% Cut 
In Production By July 


War production will be cut 10 to 15 
percent during the next three month 
according to the National Association of 
Manufacturers, reporting from Washing 
ton in a recent bulletin. It reported als 
that military requirements for the first 
six months of 1946 will still not be far 
from two-thirds of that needed previously 
for the two-front war. 

V-E Day statements from a number of 
Government agencies were analyzed t 
determine what may be expected by in 
dustry until Japan is defeated. Some of 
the important developments reported wer 
these : 

“1—Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Vinson announced that pro 
duction of some essential civilian products 
would start immediately and others as 
soon as requirements for the war against 
Japan permit. 

“2—-W PB Chairman Krug said 73 or 
ders prohibiting or limiting the manufac 
ture of civilian products had been revoked 
and about half of the 420 WPB orders 
will have been lifted within a few months 
Steel, copper and aluminum will be un 
restricted after July 1, except for wat 
requirements. 

“3—OPA Chairman Bowles announced 
a reconversion pricing program which will 
permit control of profits and which seeks 
to limit prices of civilian products to the 
1942 level. 

“4--The WPB approved, in principle 
the maintenance of war-time wage rates 
until Japan is conquered. Specific wage 
schedules for civilian production will have 
to be worked out between labor and 
management with the WLB as umpire 
The problem of stabilizing take-home 
pay, on account of the elimination of 
some overtime and time-and-a-half rates 
of pay, is under consideration by the 
board and an announcement is expected 
within a month 

“S—Selective Service announced that 
returning veterans have an “absolute 
right” to their former—or similar—posi 
tions. 

“6—The Joint Congressional Committee 
on taxation recommended some tax aids 
to industry, including an increase from 
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ERNEST C. LOW, who has been with 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, N. J., since 1910, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
sales for the company. At the same 
time, John D. Thomas, works manager, 
became vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction, Charles M. Jones became 
vice-president in charge of engineering, 
and Archibald W. Brown, treasurer, 
became a member of the board of 
directors. 








$10,000 to $25,000 in the excess profits 
exemption. 

“7—Army production and procurement 
officials said that approximately $3,500,- 
(00,000 of cutbacks in munitions contracts 
will be made during the next three 
months. The reductions represent curtail- 
ments in military programs already in 
effect or definitely planned for the next 
several weeks. 

“Many informed production officials 
‘laim that actual cutbacks will be well 
in excess of this figure. In the Detroit 
area, it is explained that munitions con- 
tract cancellations and cutbacks are de- 
veloping so rapidly that Detroit soon may 
be redesignated as a Group 3 labor area. 

“The over-all policy statement was is- 
sued by Judge Vinson. He said produc- 
tion would be permitted immediately of 
essential civilian items needed in larger 
quantities, including such products as oil 
drilling equipment, locomotives and 
freight cars, trucks, utilities and farm 
machinery. In addition, certain consumer 
items such as refrigerators and washing 
machines, will be started immediately in 
moderate quantities. Many minor electrical 
appliances and other durable and semi- 
durable items also will be produced. Some 
civilian radios may be available within 
a year. 

“Regarding the difficulties of shifting 
from war to civilian production, Judge 
Vinson said—‘not all factories now pro- 
ducing for war will have to make ex- 
tensive changes in machinery or methods 
to produce for civilian consumption. 
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OF HEAT ARE 
PREVENTED IN 


RENEWABLE 


Although half of the heat 
developed in the blowing 
sectors of any link flows 
into the knife blades, the 
other half moves into the 
midsections of the link. 
Here, Pierce alone reaches 
in with a moving column 
of air (through safety- 
screened end vents), and 
carries the heat out, a- 
voiding needless blows 
from harmless jolts that 
can cause ‘“‘Link Satura- 
tion.”’ 


ALL SIZES 
250 V. 600 V. 
0-600 AMPS. 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 


How Meedless blous from 
EITHER SOURCE 


PIERCE 


FUSE 


By simple two-piece 
assembly, and stur- 
dy tubular-arch 
support of blades 
and link in a single 
inner unit, Pierce 
makes link changes 
easy and secure and 
assures permanent 
knife-blade align- 
ment. Positive con- 
tact goes straight 
through, avoiding 
needless blows from 
**poor contact”’ heat. 














Headlight Lantern 


$ 





Model No. 32-S 





JUSTRITE 









Handy-Safety 
Flashlight 
Model No. 17-S§ 


FOR YOUR POSTWAR SALES 


The increased demand for Justrite Safety Lanterns and Flashlights by 
industry has made this equipment a profit builder everywhere. The 
merit of Justrite is established wherever safety approved portable 
lights are required and now is the time to talk Justrite and clinch 


those postwar sales. 


Approved For Safety 
The Lanterns and Flashlight illustrated—except the Headlight Lantern—are ap- 
proved for safety by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines for safe use in methane gas and air mixtures. 


Headlight Lantern... gives 1000 ft. beam 
or floodlight. Uses 4 standard batteries. 
Adjustable moisture-proof headband. 
Has safety type bulb socket—made to 
safety standards. 


Handy-Safety Flashlight. ..1500 candle- 
power from 3 standard cells. Has all the 
famous Justrite Safety Features sealed in 
a plastic case that fits the palm of the 
hand, on belt clip or stands alone. 


All-Purpose Safety Lan- 
tern... the finest lan- 
tern on the market is 
shown at left. Fixed 
guard protects the face 
...movable guard- 
base and adjustable 
handle allows the 
light to be focused at 
any angle. 





Model No. 44-S 


Write for complete specifications. 





Se 


Model No. 46-§ 








Marine and Industrial 
Safety Lantern... this 
type shown at left is 
equipped with “‘kick- 
out” bulb sockets and 
sparkproofed guard. 
Powerful beam..; 
made of the finest 
material for rugged 
service. 


Inspector's Safety Lan- 
tern... shown at left 
has a large fixed han- 
dle for carrying over 
the arm which also 
provides two hand 
grips. Polished 7-inch 
reflector is removable. 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. A-4, Chicago 14, Ill. 


SAFETY CANS - FILLING CANS - OILY WASTE CANS 
APPROVED SAFETY ELECTRIC LANTERNS 
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Auto Parts Wholesalers 
Take Stand on Surpluses 


Declaring that “broad and equitable dis- 
tribution of surplus property”—one of the 
principal objectives of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944—as applying to automo 
tive products, can be attained only if ade- 
quate ways and means are found whereby 
automotive wholesalers and the hundreds 
of thousands of service outlets that they 
serve can participate to an appreciable 
extent on the disposal of Government sur- 
plus property, the Board of Directors of 
Motor and Equipment Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation has submitted a statement of Basic 
Principles to Govern Disposal of Surplus 
Property to the Surplus Property Board, 
to Members of Congress and to the vari- 
ous disposal agencies. 

To accomplish the result gs stated, the 
Association has recommended that wher- 
ever possible surplus products be disposed 
of through established trade channels on 
a fixed price basis with proper differen- 
tials to the several classes of buyers. Also, 
that when making declarations the per- 
centage of the total to be sold each class 
of buyer should be determined and quan- 
tities should be offered to buyers in each 
class so as to enable participation by the 
largest number. 

On participation in surplus disposal by 
wholesalers and retailers, the M.E.W.A. 
statement said: 

“Wholesalers and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of retail outlets whom they serve 
can participate to an appreciable extent in 
the purchasing of Government surpluses 
only under the ‘fixed price’ method. 

“In the main, small retailers normally 
rely upon wholesalers for their require- 
ments. They do not buy in sufficient quan- 
tities to justify direct buying. If they 
are to participate in the disposal of Gov- 
ernment surpluses, they will have to do so 
through wholesalers. Producers have 
found by experience that they can reach 
rank and file retailers only through es- 
tablished wholesalers; and only through 
established wholesalers can Government 
enable small retailers to have a part in 
the disposal of surplus goods.” 

The Association does not specifically 
recommend that surplus products as a 
general rule be sold back to manufactur- 
ers who supplied them. This results, it is 
stated, because 1—automotive manufac- 
turers generally are apparently not inter 
ested in repurchasing as a long-range 
proposition products they supplied because 
of detailed problems involved and because 
such products would compete with thei 
new production and might adversely di- 
ability to 


post-war employment; and 2 


rectly affect their maintain 
because, it 
is believed that, due to Government pro- 
curement methods, the lion's share of sur- 
under 


plus automotive products would 


such procedure in great probability go to 
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C. M. REYNOLDS has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Corpus Christi, 
Tex., branch of Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co. C. M. Mackey, manager of 
the Southwestern District, made the 
announcement. Mr. Reynolds has been 
in the electrical business for 21 years. 








channels competing with wholesalers and 
their suppliers—thus operating against 
“broad and equitable distribution of sur- 
plus (automotive) products.” 

The Association also urges that surplus 
products be segregated and fully identi 
ied for declaration and sale according to 
the industry and/or trade with which 
they are normally associated. Also, that 
wherever possible they should be identified 
as to maker and that automotive manu- 
facturers’ part number should be clearly 
indicated. 


Personnel Changes 


At GE Schenectady 


Three new personnel appointments have 


been made in divisions of the General 


Electric Company’s Electronics Depart 
ment. 

Paul L. Chamberlain has been appointed 
manager of sales for the Receiver Divi- 
sion by |. J. Kaar, division manager. He 
will make his headquarters at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Henry A. Crossland has been appointed 
assistant to the manager of the Govern- 
ment Division by V. M. Lucas, division 
manager. He will be located in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., offices of the company 


James D. McLean has been appointed 


= \ 
manager of sales for the Transmitter WEI ERS 
i iSsiO ( ° ry “Ss i Ss] < - . j J 
Division by A. Priest, division man Established 1857 Chicago, iL, U.S.A. 
ager, and will have headquarters at 


: 3200 BELMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
Schenectady. 
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GREENLEE 
BENDER < 


“easily 
carried... 
easily 
set-up” 





SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


BENDERS. Powerful! hydraulic 
and hand benders for pipe up 
to 4%"; rigid and thin-wall 
conduit; steel, brass and cop- 
per tubing; bus-bars. 


CABLE PULLERS. Pull cable 
into exposed or concealed con- 
duit in half the time required 
with cumbersome equipment. 
Easily carried, operated by 
one man. 


JOIST BORERS. The conven- 
ient, work-saving way to bore 
holes in joists for knob-and- 
tube wiring and for conduit 
Ball bearing operation. Easily 
assembled 


KNOCKOUT TOOLS. K nock- 
out Punches and Knockout 
Cutters save hours of work in 
cutting smooth accurate holes 
Enlarge holes without drilling, 
reaming or filing 


RADIO CHASSIS PUNCHES. 
For cutting holes in radio 
chassis for sockets, plugs and 
other receptacles. Cut or en 
large holes in a jifty. A big 
time saver for radio workers. 


PIPE PUSHERS. One man 
easily pushes pipe through 
ground by powerful hydraulic 
action. Eliminate extensive 
trenching, tearing up lawns and 
pavement in installing pipe 
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“It’s easy to transport and set up,’’ say men of the 
City of Los Angeles Water and Power Department in 
pointing out why the GREENLEE Bender is preferred 
for their work. 

Important feature of the GREENLEE, too, they re- 
port, is the substantial saving provided on fittings, 
manufactured bends, labor . . . with no maintenance 
expense, except for occasional hydraulic oil addition, 
since purchase in 1940! 

When you tell prospects of the excellent portability 
feature of the GREENLEE for easy, fast “‘on the job” 
bending to provide important material and man-hour 
savings, they'll listen... and buy! They prefer portable 
benders, easily set-up, versatile, one-man operated. 

Intensive national advertising, years of tool-making 
experience, proven performance back you up when you 
sell GREENLEE. Boost profits . . . get complete sales 
information on GREENLEE Benders and other time- 
saving tools for electrical work. Write for free Catalog 
33E, Greenlee Tool Co., Division of 
Greenlee Bros. & Co., 1846 Columbia 
Avenue, Rockford, Illinois. 

Special Notice: GREENLEE Electricians’ 
Bits now available in 10, 11 and 12 
sixteenths sizes. 
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REA-fi 
lers fo 
rials te 
| amount 
tor for 
for the 
| C. A. SCOTT has joined Walker against 
Brothers of Conshohocken, Pa., as constru 
vice-president in charge of wire mill 
operations. For the past nine years he 
has been with Rome Cable Corpora- 
tion as executive vice-president. 
Pers 
° 
Paci 
— Seve 
Competitive Contracts y the 
Recommended By REA —_ 
onr 
REA has recommended that its bor oni 
rowers use competitive contract procedur« € met 
in major power line construction under 
the WPB’s recent modification order per- | 
mitting building of extensions requiring re 
under $25,000 in material. Spoka 
William J. Neal, Acting Administrator | ferred 


of the Rural Electrification Administra- | lace 
a communication L. Vir 
addressed to REA borrowers, said: “Our 


tion at St. Louis, in 
ind Sl 
experience indicates that in a big construc 
tion program most cooperatives will build 
extensions more rapidly and more eco- 
nomically by letting the construction to 
contract.” 

The REA borrowers have over $100,- 
000,000 of interrupted or postponed con 
struction on which they have resumed 
operations, and in addition REA is already 
approving $80,000,000 
approved for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. The Bill, which would 
provide $520,000,000 more for REA loans 


loans from _ the 


Lucas 





in the next three years, has passed the 





Senate and gone to the House of Repre H. 
sentatives. rtl 
While “labor only” contracts have been \\est 
sanctioned by REA during the past two tle, 
years because of the abnormal materials frien 
situation which prevailed, he pointed out t f 
that this type of contract is less competi igh 
tive, and as a rule, more expensive than Ni 
full “labor and material” contracts which Parse 
REA borrowers have used in normal m«¢ 
times. For this reason he recommends nent 
that REA-financed systems return to the fice 
complete labor-and-material contract form ac 
as rapidly as possible. S 
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During the transition period which must 
reasonably be expected to elapse before 
the flow of materials can be fully diverted 
yack to normal channels, he said, som 
ine construction contracts will of neces- 
sity provide that part of the materials ar« 
o be furnished by owners and part by con- 
However, he 


tractors emphasized that 


Ithis divided responsibility frequently 
‘auses serious difficulty, both in construc 
tion and in preparation of final documents, 
ven where the greatest possible care is 
xercised. 

The communication urged all officers of 
REA-financed systems to limit their or 
lers for immediate requirements of mate 
rials to quantities covering only such 
mounts as may be required to provide 
for force-account construction scheduled 
for the safeguard 


near future, and to 


against temporary shortages as the new 


construction program expands. 


Personnel Changes At 
Pacific Coast Wesco 


Several changes have been announced 
y the North Pacific district of the West- 
nghouse Electric Supply Co., Seattle. 
John Stork, in Spokane, Wash., is now 
ack from the 
f merchandise sales in that branch 





service to become head 


Portland, Ore., Changes 
H. A. Dunlap, formerly manager at the 
Wash., trans- 
ferred to the Portland, Ore., office. His 
|place at Spokane has been taken by H. 


Spokane, office has been 


Vincent, who was formerly appliance 
ind supplies sales manager there. 





H. E. Bailey, left above, recently made 
rth utility 
\estinghouse Electric 


Pacific manager for the 
Supply Co., Se- 
tle, is not forgetting his old contractor 
iends, especially when they come clear 
t from Alaska, as did Ernest 
ight ) 
., Juneau. “We keep quite busy,” 


Parsons 


owner of the Parsons Electric 


Savs 
rsons. “We have 30 government allotted 
mes to build; 


a 30-apartment govern- 


nt housing development; five-story of 


e building; new laundry building and 


addition to a cold-storage plant. Juneau 
s only 7,000 population, so that repre 
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WE’VE LOOKED 


Here at Goodrich we’ve made 
the most of our war years’ ex- 
perience—anticipating the needs 
of industry for more and better 
illumination. We’ve developed 
many new fixtures, refinements, 
improvements, and new ideas to 
help industry benefit from all that 
modern illumination can bring. 

In the field of outdoor light- 
ing, too, Goodrich engineers 





FORWARD TO IT 


have made notable improve- 
ments—new floodlights and 
equipment for recreational areas, 
night sports, and many other 
purposes. 

These new developments will 
be available as soon as permis- 
sible in the extensive line of 
Goodrich reflectors—simpler to 
install, easier to service, more 
efficient than ever. 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 


OO 


BRAGTRIG BOM PANTY 


AVENUE, 


4600 BELLE PLAINE 


RIS 





— 


CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: 50 Paris St., Newark 5, N. J. .* Plants: Hartford, Conn., Newark, 








,  Manvfacturers of Motor Controls, Safety Switches, Circuit Breakers, Service Equipment, Panelt 


sents quite a lot of building in proporti 


I am also fitting up a new store for 


dealer business.” 


The appointment ot Albert L. Wieg 


stein as apparatus and supplies mana 
for the North Pacific District of 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Com, 





Albert L. Wiegenstein 


has been announced by W. M. Jew 
district manager 
Born in Granite, Mont., Mr. Wiege 


Montana 
two years after his gradu 


He le it school 


stein attended the 
of Mines for 


tion from high school 


State Sch 


become stock clerk in the Butte off 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Ma 
ufacturing Company. Two years later 
was made chief clerk, and three yé¢ 
later he joined the Westinghouse § 
tric Supply Company as general clet 


Other Wesco Appointments 
The appointment of G. H. Lineberry 
for 
Pittsburgh District has been announced 


ae 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Compa 


apparatus and supply manager 


Bickford, District manager of 


Mr. Lineberry will have offices in Pitt 
burgh. 

A native of Danville, Va., he is a grad 
of the North State Colleg 
of Agriculture and Engineering where 


ate Carolina 


received his bachelor of science degree 


electrical engineering in 1923. Follow 
his graduation he entered the Westins 
house Electric Corporation’s — student 


course at East Pittsburgh, where he 


mained until 1925 


Since 1939 Mr. Lineberry has be 
with the Supply Company, where he 
specialized on large electrical contract 


and other industrial ac 
The of B. A 


radio for the 


counts 

Rowan 
Northe 
District, with headquarters in Milwauk 
Wisc., by R. 

Brown, district for 


Westinghouse Electric Supply Compan 


appointment 
sales manager 
announced 
of the 


has been 


manager 
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New Wholesaler Opens | 
_ | In Chattanooga 


The Tri-State Supply Co., a new whole- | 

ile firm, has taken a ten-year lease on a} 

uur story building at 114 Market St, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. After extensive alter- | 
tion and modernization, the company will 
ave 4500 square feet of space available 
or handling its lines—Stromberg-Carlson 
adios, electrical appliances, stokers and 
ome laundry equipment. 
C. C. Bower is president of the firm | 
hich will serve an area of about 75 miles 
round Chattanooga, in Tennessee 


Ala- 
sower h 


ama and Georgia. Mr. has been 
in Chattanooga since 1935, serving 





hirst as 
idvertising manager of the Chattanooga 
Times,” then with radio station WDOD 
om which he resigned in May 


To Make 27,500 Fans 

| | For Essential Users 
Assignment of authorizations to 10 
manufacturers for the production of 27,- 
500 propeller-type electric fans for essen- 
tial military, hospital and industrial pur- 
poses in the second quarter of 1945 was 
reported recently by the War Production 





Board. Production authorizations in the 
“ rst quarter of 1945 totaled 33,565 
i None of the fans authorized for pro- 
: duction will be available for home 
la 


or 
fice use. Delivery for essential military, 


spital and industrial purposes is subject | 
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ical abuse- 
chemicals, oil and physic@ 
to flame, 


PERDUE has 





been named 
northern California district represen- 
tative for the Oliver Iron and Steel 

Corporation of Pittsburgh, and will 
k have his headquarters in San Francisco. 

He was formerly lighting specialist for 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., in 














co. 
Ofp \NSULATED WIRE 


R. |. 
PAWTUCKET, 
749 ROOSEVELT AVE: 





San Francisco. He is 
n 


a native of | 
E!mira, New York. 
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BUILDING WIRE o 


SERVICE ENTRANCE CABLE 2 


CRESFLEX NON-METALLIC SHEATHED CABLE 


ARMORED CABLE 


RUBBER POWER CABLES ® VARNISHED CAMBRIC CABLES 


CRESFLEX 


NON-METALLIC SHEATHED CABLE 





PARTICULARLY WELL SUITED 
FOR WIRING FARM BUILDINGS 
AND LOW COST HOUSING 








WIRE and CABLE 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH 
WHOLESALERS 


CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & GABLE CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 





IMPERIAL NEOPRENE JACKETED PORTABLE CABLES 
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to specific authorization on Form WPb- 
1319. 

Production authorizations are assigned 
to manufacturers within the approved 
1945 program for 100,000 to the extent 
that materials, facilities and manpower 
are available. 

The names of the authorized manufac- 
turers, their addresses and their first 
and second-quarter authorizations are as 
follows: Diehl Mfg. Co., Somerville, N 
J.; Emerson Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Fresh’nd-Aire Co., Chicago, Ill.; General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Hunter 
Fan & Ventilating Co., Fulton, N. \ 
Robbins-Myers Co., Springfield, Ohi 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Ham 
den, Conn.; Signal Electric Co., Menon 
nee, Mich.; Victor Electric Products (¢ 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Westinghouse Ek 
tric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass 


FM Allocation 
To Await'FCC Tests 


Final decision on the post-war alk 
cation of frequency modulation has beet 
deferred pending outcome of further tests 
to be made this summer by the Federal 
Communications Commission. The subject 
of this allocation has been a matter ot 
controversy for several months since the 
FCC presented a plan to shift FM fron 
its present 42-50 megacycle band to 84 
102 megacycles. 

In a comprehensive report issued lat 
last month, the FCC announced its final 
allocation of frequencies to the non-goy 
ernmental radio services in the portion of 
the spectrum between 25 and 30,000 mega 
cycles, with the exception of the 44 t 
108 megacycle region. 


Lee Appointed Manager 
WESCO, New Orleans 


Charles R. Lee, formerly manager 
the Westinghouse Electric Supply Co. | 
Miami, Florida, has been appointed mai 
ager of the New Orleans branch, W. 
Meek, manager of the Midwest district 
announced recently. 

Mr. Lee joined the Supply Co. in 1954 
at Jacksonville as an order clerk and 
1935 was made service manager of the 
Miami branch, from which position hé 
was later promoted to manager of that 
branch. In October, 1942, he joined the 
Marine Corps. After serving in the Sout 
Pacific, Mr. Lee returned to the United 
States where he received his honorable 
discharge. 
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PRINT IN Bl 


FULLMAN atrobe 


PRODUCTS 


WIRING SPECIALTIES 








FINISHING TOUCHES on designs 
for tomorrow's Certified Portable 
lamps are discussed by, left to right, 
Lawrence Rosenfeld, New York, 
ee ee ee | Latrobe Products are easily and quickly installed, 
tion, Chicago, who have served for the economical in cost and without serious competition 


past year as members of the technical . : . 
elites ot the Codie Base in quality or length of service. Plan stocks now for 
, Pn was congratulated on its accomplish- 


Makers. Looking on, and smiling, is the post war period. 
gents during its ten years of activity by 


Henry Feldman, Mitchell Mfg. Co., | 
the#cretary of Agriculture Claude R. No. 470 "Latrobe" No. 280 Nozzle with ! 


In War Times as in Normal Times 
Latrobe Products march to Victory 





Chicago, chairman of Lamp Makers 
advisory board. 





Hin a ie 


..fenth Birthday 
ec elebrated By REA 


ara) fhe Rural Electrification Administra- 


-om Pickard at a Tenth Anniversary Dinner Pipe or Conduit Hanger No. 200 Cover Plate 
. . . ° i i 
ay ft the REA staff in St. Louis on May a Pa BD Bs ip Ripe on This ten amp. 250 volt receptacle has 
lsel- aise e . 3 beams up to 4%” thick. brass housing, mounted on '2” brass 
Mr. Wickard predicted an equally . cies cients Ga Cane oles 
late PSht future for the REA. (Shortly extensions available. 


ereafter President Truman tied up Mr. 


voy. pickard with the REA future by ap- 
a al inting him Rural Electrification Admin- | 
rator. ) 
ega- Ft e , . : 
t to ptr. Wickard pointed out in his talk | 
kt the REA may expect from President 
fuman a continuation of the support 
ich the agency received from its spon- 
ee , a ov — No. 285 "Latrobe" 
r, the late President Roosevelt. “Presi- Double Duplex 
nt Truman is a real friend of the REA,” | 


Receptacle Nozzle 


Wickard pointed out, he has always Easy to install and highly satisfactory. No. 110 “Latrobe” 
= > . as ~ Nozzle is shown here with No. 200 cover . 
ported the REA in the Senate. From plate. Watertight Box 


sonal conversations I have had with 


. oad fron box body, 3'/2” round brass cover 
n recently, I know that President Tru- plate. No. 208 receptacle and No. 207 


bell Nozzle. 


= 


will not only support most’ sympa 
tically the REA program of the future, | 

that he understands also what an | 
anded rural electrification program will 


> 





—— 


in the way of building a stronger 


trict P ss : 7 d 
oe) as a and Bag a en Dog" "Bull Dog" 
Swe re am ofrers one o 1e Des 
19344. me id : neulater Support BX Cable Staples 
d ods ol lmpt oving the standard o!l Used extensively for fastening porcelain 


p P ” | or glass insulators to exposed steel These quality staples are still available 
g of the American people. framework. Made in four sizes. in cartons, kegs and barrels. 


r. Wickard outlined the progress in | 
¥ ’ electrification since REA was cre- 


id i—from 10 percent farm electrification ¢ 
the 1935 to about 50 percent now—and ULLMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
18) 

7 


special mention: of the stimulas 


vabie ich the program has provided to the LATROBE . . . PENNSYLVANIA 


nufacture and sale of related goods. 
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LAYING THE cpt 
FOUNDATION i) 


Burgess No. Z30N is an 


industrial best-seller 





INDUSTRIAL BATTERY SALES ARE BIG! Thousands are in con- 
stant use today—powering vital test and control instruments that 
safeguard essential war production! 

After the war, countless new portable devices will need dry 
batteries for efficient everyday operation. And that means a 
larger, more profitable replacement market for you. Burgess is 
building your Industrial Battery market now with monthly ads 
in Modern Industry, Factory Management and Maintenance, Elec- 
tronics and 9 additional magazines favored by engineering experts. 


Other Burgess ads are constantly making new friends for you in 
38 widely-circulated magazines—including American Magazine 
and Liberty—and 1,629 weekly newspapers! 
Step-by-step Burgess is “laying the foundation” for your post-war 
sales to every battery market! Remember! . . . it’s the complete 
line that builds profits! 

Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Illinois 


HEARING AID BATTERIES RADIO oe 





























Save More Paper—Send it to War! 











BURGESS 


“wy BURGESS BATTERIES 





Recognized as the MOST COMPLETE LINE of dry batteries 
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| Scilla, New Castle, Pa., in a report t 


Glass Coffeemakers 
Enjoyed By Sailors 


They call it the “Joe Pot,” but to the 
men on the bridge of a destroyer-mine. 
sweeper in the Pacific, the glass cofiee. 
maker spells comfort, according to James 


the Silex Company. 

Around the clock, day or night, the 
signalmen and lookouts, veterans of fou; 
invasions, keep the glass holder filled wit! 
coffee, he says. They have found that a 
cup of “Joe” before going on watch a 
during the four-hour stretch keeps then 
alert. 

As for the glass type of cofteemake: 
he says that “even a boot can make goo 
coffee in a Joe pot like this.” 


Scaife To Head Sales 
At GE Appliance Dept. 


A. L. Scaife has been appointed adver 
tising and sales promotion manager of thd 
General Electric Company’s appliance an: 
merchandise department, C. R. Pritchard 
general sales manager, announced. 

The appointment is one of several ir 
volving major changes being made in the 
department’s advertising and sales pr 
motion division. 

Scaife, who succeeds B. W. Bullock 
who has resigned, will also continue t 
serve as merchandising manager for the 
department. In his new capacity, he wil 
be in charge of all advertising, sales pro 
motion and merchandising plans connecte 
with the sale of G-E major appliances 
traffic appliances and construction mat 
rial. He will be responsible to Mr 
Pritchard. 

Assistant manager of the division wil 
be George B. Park. E. F. Vickery wil 
be operating manager. 





uxe ALLEN 


YOUR SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY FOR 
SODERS 


and 


FLUXES 







L. B. ALLEN CO. INC. 


6731 BRYN MAWR AVE., CHICAGO 31, U.S.A. 
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Wholesaler Promoting 
Industrial Business 


The Bean Electric Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., is working definitely along lines 
that will constitute its post-war policy, 
according to Irving P. Bean, owner and 
manager. Electrical contractors’ needs will 
always be particularly the 
smaller ones as they come back into the 
eld with the lifting of building restric- 


tions. 


catered to, 


Paired up with the smaller contractor 


trade will be that with the industrial 
plants, not only as regards to their elec- 
trical supply items, but also electrical 


equipment used in production work and 
plant operation; and as a step beyond that 
to certain tools and 
industrial supplies. 

In the 


even non-electrical 


last two or three Mr. 
Bean has been building up this industrial 
plant trade, rendering a service in connec- 
tion with war-material production similar 
to that rendered by the industrial supply 
house. Lines that he has recently taken 
on that indicate this tendency are: Bruno 
(Robert H. Clark); “Mephisto” 
mechanical and bench tools; Millen Mfg. 
Co., Boston, “screw-holding” screwdriver 
and also assortment of seven mallets; M. 
B. Austin line of industrial screw drivers 
Phillips) ; Drake soldering pots. 


years, 


Te ¢ Is 


CABLE 
CLAMPS 

















For fastening electric wires, 


cable, pipe or conduit 


Victor Cable Clamps are also 
suitable for wiring of trucks, 
radios, and other industrial 


products 


Made in all standard sizes 


—Sare} Available in zinc plated steel. 
oe Also in brass 


e 
Large stock always on hand. 


Special sizes made to 


specifications 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


VICTOR SPECIALTIES 
6 MORRIS STREET, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
DEPT. W + PHONE: NEW ROCHELLE 12-4202 
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@ Consumer demands will be on... and SOON ... for electrical con- 
nectors to make quick repairs, for permanent re-wiring, and also for 
much civilian manufacturing. Alert wholesalers will have to be on 
their toes ... be ready .. . get set . . . to meet every call promptly, 
whatever the need. 

We know that you will have heavy demands for Burndy connec- 
tors. And Burndy is fully prepared for it, with all types of connectors 
in a full range of sizes. We’re sparing no effort to make Burndy pro- 
duction and service surpass every requirement you can ask of them. 

Get out your Catalog 41 now .. . or ask us for another . . . check 
over your stocks carefully . . . tell us quickly what you need to fill in. 
Don’t let valuable potential business catch you with your supplies 


down. Burndy Engineering Co., 107-S Bruckner Boulevard, New 


York 54, N. Y. 









re for 
CONNECTORS 






In Canada: Canadian Line Materials, Limited, Toronto 13 











ON THE TRADE-BUILDING, PROFIT- 
MAKING POSSIBILITIES OF THE LINE OF 
INTER-COMM THAT “Has Everything’? 


Investigate . . . and you will come face to face with these 
convincing facts: Talk-A-Phone is the world’s most 
advanced and complete line of inter-communication. 
Talk-A-Phone provides a unit especially engineered to 
successfully meet every requirement. Talk-A-Phone is 
easily and quickly installed. Talk-A-Phone’s reputation 
reduces sales resistance and greatly broadens your field 
of sales. Talk-A-Phone’s rigid jobber policy gives your 
sales rights ironclad protection. 





Write today for catalog and details 
. . « get the facts and get in on the 
ground floor of inter-communication 
business that will flourish for years 
to come. Good deliveries now. 
Address Dept. 1A. 


Talk-A-Phone Mig. Co. 









1512 So. Pulaski Rd. Chicago 23, III. 





Universal quality is evidenced in the extreme density of the structure, 
the smooth precision finish and the uniformity of the glaze. Uni- 
versal ‘dry process” porcelain knobs, cleats, tubes, house brackets 


and electric fence insulators are preferred by contractors everywhere. 


tHE UNIVERSAL ciay prooucts co. 


1549 EAST FIRST ST. SANDUSKY, OHIO 











Operadio Appoints 
Los Angeles Concern 


Anticipating increased sound equipme 


sales activity, Operadio Manufacturing 


Co., St. Charles, Illinois, has appoint 
H. H. Van Luven of Los Angeles as salk 
representative for the Operadio Comm: 
cial Sound Division in southern Califor: 
and Arizona, it was announced by F. 
Wilson, sales manager of the division. 
Well known as one of the outstanding 
electrical engineering firms in the Li 
Angeles area, Van Luven will not onl 
act as a sales representative but also i1 
tends to maintain a complete line 
Operadio equipment. Although present r 
strictions will limit this policy, Van Luve: 
will stock Operadio-built Plant-Broa: 
casters, Flexifone inter-office communic: 
tion systems, loudspeakers: and amplifie: 


as soon as priority regulations are re 
laxed. 


Reduces the Paint Waistline 

Bulges caused by excess paint are re 
moved by passing the dip-coated prod 
ucts through electrified space. 


Speed Up Aircraft Production 
Special electric lamps dry paint on air 
craft instruments in nine minutes. The 
conventional ovens require two hours per 


coat. 





5 Models 
from $10.50 to $27.50 


» FARM FENCE CONTROLLERS 


| ELECTRO-LINE offers combina- 
Pp tion AC-DC, All Electric, Battery 
and Utility Controllers. 
Available to your rural dealers 
without priority. 

ELECTRO-LINE FENCE COMPANY 


120 N. Broadway * Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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1,000-Y ear-Old Telephone 
telephone 1,000 years old was dis- 
wered in the ruins of a Peruvian pal- 
, It consisted of two gourd necks, one ‘ 
‘no en of each covered with hide. A cord 
te| ttached to the hide and pulled taut car 
, the sound of a human voice. 
Lif 
DONGAN 
€ 
“ua “uu 
I PM” TYPE 
J TRANSFORMERS 
nl ; 
‘. Used on magnetic starters, breakers, 
Harold Freeman Barnes cabinets, ete., for outside mounting 
‘ ; where lower than line voltage is de- 
r he electrical industry lost an outstand- lead Equipped with ace andl 
ve g Oe ee eee Sees locknut for knockout mounting. Made 
ad- Jvith the death on May 8, of Harold Free- i. Sw aa So Gey See 
; wap tics : volts secondary. 
el Manager of General Electric Lamp De : 
a artment’s sales promotion division since We Are Prepared 
1931, with headquarters at Nela Park, _ . ~ , * 
ain Ui Ueine seedienined tb, « to Make Shipments from Stock 
ngering illness. 
He gave freely of himself, it is pointed 
> - a, ’ 
_. [put by his intimate associates, to an in- DONGAN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
ay istry, a company, and a family he 2989 Franklin Detroit 7, Mich. 
od tensely loved. “To these,” they add, “he 
kave more than himself.” e 
H. Freeman Barnes entertained a sin- 
interest and deep love for people . 
hd to the electrical business he injected Lie: me w i 
. = Cz siness d e Invite 
ar humanism hailed by thousands in all The Dongan Line ~~ 
The Banks of the industry He was widely Since Nineteen-Nine Inquiries 
per Known both here and by distinguished 
rlectrical people from abroad for his 














when you suggest 


DRAKE 


You can count on com lete customer satisfac- S ) l D . R | N G 


tion from DRAKE Soldering Irons. Backed by D 
25 years of soldering iron manufacturing ex- 
perience DRAKE Soldering Irons have built IR 0 N S “ N 


a reputation for quality that makes them dis- 


tinctly preferred by fast-producing American — SOLDER POTS 


industry. 








Jels 
50 


Drake Has An 


lron for Every Purpose 


Write for Illustrated Literature 
on the Drake Soldering Line 


DRAKE ELECTRIC WORKS, INC. 











a” cornish 


. WIRE COMPANY, we 





P stack Row: HM 3656 LINCOLN AVE - CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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TRICO RENEWABLE FUSES 
WITH THE FAMOUS 


POWDER-PACKED TIME-LAG 





RENEWAL ELEMENT 
LEAKPROOF 


NEW AIR GUNS 


For cleaning motors, generators, arma- 
ture field coils, controllers and other 


electrical apparatus. Streamlined to 
hose—''finger-tip'’ control—no buttons 
—no levers. 


Write for Bulletin No. 40 









That 
powder-packed renewal element makes the 
TRICO Wholesalers get 
and that's 


custom-built, non-interchangeable, 


big difference! 
all the repeat business 


PROFIT. 


But—that is not all. 
and research—with more than 25 years’ 


Careful engineering 


experience—guarantees customer satisfac- 
tion. You sell with confidence. Once sold 
—they STAY SOLD! 


It's the satisfied users—the non-inter- 
changeable feature—' THRU THE WHOLE- 


SALER" policy—and consistant national 
advertising that makes TRICO the most 
profitable fuse to sell — the only fuse 


line with a future. 


For present and post-war profits 


SELL TRICO 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 

















q E-M-T CONNECTIONS IN A FEW SECONDS! 


With B. M. Fittings 


124 





CEA Om 


B 4a" 





TWO QUICK SQUEEZES give you Finer, 
Faster Conduit Connections. B-M Fittings 
do away with the twisting, turning and 
tightening of nuts and save you valuable 
time and materials. Then too, they are 
stronger, neater and much easier to work 
with in tight places. Start using B-M 
Fittings today. Have more satisfied cus- 
tomers—more profits from each job! 


(All B-M Fittings carry the Underwriters 
Seal of Approval) 





is 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


The M. B. Austin Co., Chicago, Ill 
Clayton Mark & Co., Evanston, Ill 
Clifton Conduit Co., Jersey Cy., N. J. 
Gen. Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Steelduct Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Enameled Metals, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
National Enameling & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





et 


Prompt Deliveries on Properly Rated Orders 


(2) BRIECEL METHOD TOOL 


CO. + Galva, Ill. 


countless inspiring talks and presentati¢ 
into which he never failed to introduce 
tender human touch. 


A man of many talents, he combined 
his lively imagination, creative instincis 
eloquence, and musical ability with his 


genius of leadership. This versatility he 





H. Freeman Barnes 


applied to both his business and personal 
affairs. 

In recent years, Mr. Barnes dedicated 
his efforts to helping win the war faster 











JACKSON 


VAPOR PROOF UNITS 











No. 2800 No. 2802 


Now made in Aluminum 


No Priority Needed 


@ No. 2800 at left has a cast aluminum 
hood tapped for 1/2” pipe. For 60-100 
watt lamp 

@ The 2804 "hee 150-200 watt lamp. 

@ The 2802 at right is an outlet box 
and can be mounted on either a 31/4” 
or 4” box. For 60-100 watt lamp. 

Sold only thru Wholesalers 
Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Manufacturers of 
industrial Lighting Equipment 


JACKSON 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Effect of his contribution on the war | 
effort—nationwide programs conceived by | 
him and designed to increase industrial You always find 
production through wider and more intel- EX the 
ligent use of lamp and lighting tools—is ACTLY RIGHT 
regarded as far reaching. ° 

His wartime philosophy was forcefully erminal lug— 
expressed in a little pamphlet entitled: 
“The Last Hour of the War,” a personal 
sentiment which has evoked wide interest 
within and outside the electrical world. 
His death, incidentally, occurred on V-E 
Day in the last hour of the European 
War. 

3orn June 7, 1897, at Beloit, Kansas, 
Mr. Barnes attended Swarthmore College 
where, in 1918, he was awarded his A.B. 
degree. He had majored in electrical en 
gineering. After his graduation, Mr. 
Barnes joined the engineering staff of 
G.E. Edison Lamp Works at Harrison, 
N. J. While serving there for three years 


as a lighting engineer, his talents for pro- in the COMPLETE line 


motion and publicity were gradually | You'll see ALL good types of 























recognized. In 1922, he was transferred to | terminals in the Penn-Union 
the publicity division of Edison Lamp | Catalog. Shown aboveis the EZ; 
Works and, in 1928, was advanced to the | below are a few pictures giving 
post of assistant publicity manager. an idea of the wide variety: 


Vustall au Outlet | With the merger of the Edison and the 
National lamp works, Mr. Barnes trans- 
ferred to Nela Park headquarters of the | 

WwW | T H E V E R . | G.E. Lamp Department at Cleveland, 
Ohio. In 1931, he was appointed sales pro- | 


motion manager for the entire Lamp De- 


LIG HT | partment of G.E., which post he held up P 
° . ressure 
SWITCH | to the time of his death. and Solder 


It was he who envisioned the promo- | Terminals 





tional potentialities of the now famous 
Science of Seeing announced to the world 
in 1933. He was largely responsible for | 
converting the new-found facts into a 


onal 




















ated | globe-girdling Better Light —Better Sight 
ster } | 
—_ | 
} THE KEY TO THE HOME | 
OF TOMORROW 7 Sheet Metal 
| Terminals = 
Hundreds 
. . 
This extra convenience costs | 
only a few cents more. Then, if | 
an outlet is needed, there it is — 
right at a convenient height. It 
takes up no extra space — Two 
(or even three) P&S-Despard de- | Also Tees, Taps, Straight Con- 
: ) : INCANDESCENT FLUORESCENT nectors, Grounding Clamps, etc. 
vices can be installed in the same etc., thousands of items. And 
space required for one old style peuety one 36 Dagens. sae" 
itch. F | | chanically and electrically. 
switch. For replacement work, | Penn-Union fittings are the first 
, the same single gang box can choice of experienced users. 
and 6 _PENN-UNION 
oa. ff you are not already | ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
acquainted with the possibilities : ERIE, PA. 
of Combination Wiring — the | 
P&S-Despard way — send for a 
, copy of our catalog. | CARTRIDGE FLASHLIGHT 
| BATTERIES 
Sold through uclction Aequesl 
Aw 
Electrical Wholesalers. <> 2 
Mill PASS & SEYMOUR, INC. CORPORATION | U a 3 0 ie 
SYRACUSE 9.N. Y. Conductor Fittings 
WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA fm he 
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Notice DEALERS! 


I'M BACK- Again! 


FAMOUS FAST-SELLING*S 
“INSECT REPELLENT” LAMPS=—.——> 


Again Ready for SUMMER MARKET! 


@ A product with proved de- 
mand—millions of these orig- 
inal “‘Insect Repellent’ Lamps 
were sold prior to “‘Pearl Har- 
bor’. Get your share this year. 
Two sizes, 60 and 100 watts, 
now being made again. Cuts 
night flying insect attraction up 






to 92%. For porches, gardens, 
amusement parks — wherever 
people spend summer eve- 
nings out-of-doors. 


EYE CATCHING DISPLAY 
PROMOTES FAST TURNOVER 
- QUICK, EASY PROFIT! 


VERD-A-RAY CORP. 


TOLEDO 5, O. 





p-watch Test Will Prove it. 


A Sto 
YOU SAVE TIME 


Wi 





Split-second action on orders or ques- 
tions is available to you with BELfone. 
Just flick a key and talk instantly with 
any department. No need to waste 
precious time—no need to take extra 
steps. Every “key” man is as close to 
you as your BELfone. Claritv_< 
ders, questions, and = 
sured by ea, 


4 


Gr Fee er: 


mong other BELL products 
e — Industrial Voice-Paging 
d Broadcasting Equipment 
ermanent and Portable Am- 
ying Systems — Recording 
Disc Playing Units—Elec- 
tonic Controls and Devices. 


way to sa’ 
Investigate 





BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


1197 ESSEX AVENUE COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Office: 4900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Export 
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movement. He was an active and inspirir 
leader in this worldwide program. 

His new and refreshing views on ma 
keting, merchandising and _ distributi 
were constantly sought by editors of tra: 


journals. Gifted with the ability to express 


himself convincingly through the print 
word as well as on the speaking pla 
form, Mr. Barnes’ feature stories appears 
frequently in the trade journals of t! 
nation, including WHOLESALER’S SALE 
MAN. 

He is survived by his widow, Margar 
three sons: Richard; Ralph; and, Arthu 
by his mother, Mrs. Harold Barnes « 
Swarthmore, Pa., and by a brother, ( 
Clifford, who resides in Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Barnes son, Ralph—a private (firs 
class) in the armed forces—was listed a 
missing in action some time ago and hi 
since been reported as confined to a Ger 
man prison hospital. Mr. Barnes’ appr: 
hension concerning the safety of Ralph 
believed to have been a contributing fact: 
to Mr. Barnes’ untimely passing. 

Funeral rites for Mr. Barnes were cor 
ducted in Cleveland. 


C. H. Thordarson 


Chester H. Thordarson, 
the Thordarson Electric Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, died on February 6 at the 
age of 88. Mr. Thordarson came to th 
United States from Iceland in 
and settled on a farm near Windsor 
Wis. Entering the electrical 
he was one of the first to manufacture 
electric transformers at his _ factory 
founded in Chicago in 1895. 


founder of 


1873, 


industry, 


















Ilicoa 


ELECTRICAL 
CONNECTORS 


WHAT WE SAVE IN WEIGHT 
YOU SAVE IN COSTS 


Most value per dollar 
service and satisfaction. Figure it 
out ... you’re way ahead because 
ILSCO PRODUCTS are 


12% 
50% 
75% 


- most 


cooler 
lighter 
lower price 


pure electrolytic copper 
conductivity. 





Write for 32-page illustrated catalog. 
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COPPER TUBE 
& PRODUCTS, Inc. 
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Old bulky cartridge type 


fuses. ¢ 


New www 3AG 
B. Saving 
il 2 A, in., in this 


example. 


3 A G Glass-enclosed 
Littelfuse 14%" long, 
4” dia. (Slo- Blo con- 
Struction shown.) 





Glass-enclosed 3 A G, to and including 6 amps., 
250 V. Use with electric appliances, heavy duty 
power supplies, amplifiers, radios, motors, etc. 
(Slo-Blo type also made for1/100 amp., for elec- 
tric fences, etc., and 1/32 amp., for control cir- 
cuits, small coils, etc. ) 


3 A B Fibre-en- 
closed Littelfuse 
14" long, 4" dia. 





3 A B fibre-enclosed fuses, 8 to 20 amps., 250 volts. 
Greater precision, and space-saving in still 
heavier duties. 


Glass-enclosed 8 AG 
Littelfuse 1” long, 
4” dia 


INSTRUMENT LITTELFUSES 


From 1/200 to 15 amps., 250 volts AC or DC. 
For voltmeters, milliammeters, galvanometers, 
thermocouples, etc. 





IF LITTELFUSE INCORPORATED 


4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, II! 200 Ong St., Ei Monte, Colif 







and MORE EFFICIENT tool! 


perfect balance 


3017 LYNDALE AVE. SO. 








@ The BAKER Fiash is the revolutionary gun-type soldering 
iron that answers industry’s demand for a FASTER, HANDIER 


The tip flashes to soldering heat almost instantly following 
pressure on the trigger control. Correct temperature for most 
efficient work is easily maintained, over-heating and unnecessary 
oxydation avoided, cleaning and re-tinning time saved. 


Completely equipped for immediate operation from 110-volt 
transformer or from standard storage battery. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


NEW 


ORLEANS—The Electrical 
ciation of New Orleans recently held its 


Ass¢ a 


“Contractors’ Night” dinner meeting in 
conjunction with the conclusion of the 
Association’s 1944-45 Bowlers’ Tourna- 
ment. On this occasion D. S. Clayton, 
president of Electric Constructors, Inc., 
3irmingham, Alabama, addressed a large 


gathering on the subject, “Problems and 
Opportunities of Electrical Contractors 


PASSAIC COUNTY, N. J.—The Pas- 
saic County Electrical League held its 
Annual Ladies’ Night meeting at the 


Howard Johnson’s Restaurant in Clifton, 
N. J. Miss Beryle Priest, home lighting 
consultant, Westinghouse Lamp Division, 
Bloomfield, N. J., spoke on the subject of 
“Post-War Trends in Residence Light- 
Miss Priest pointed out that fluo- 
rescent lamps, 
with will find 
applications for service and decoration in 
lighting. Miss Priest 
talk with color slides and 


ing.” 


incandescent lamps, 


post-war residence 


illustrated her 
also showed a number of sample lighting 
fixtures. 


FAST HEATING... 
FAST HANDLING 


FAST SELLING! 





Natural gun grip; cool, protected plastic handle; light weight; 
these are advantages that make the BAKER 
Flash extremely easy to use, ideal for work in close places. 


YOU CAN SELL 
it NOW! 


Distributors — write or wire for complete information 


BAKER ELECTRONIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 
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alone and in combination | 
new 






Explosion-Proof 
and 


Dust-Tight 
PYLETS 





ERSA 
Sy 2-gang Switch 


VA Sealing Pylet 





The Pylet line of explosion-proof and 
dust-tight equipment provides safety 
for hazardous locations as defined in 
Article 500 of the National Electrical 


Code, and meets the requirements of 


| the Underwriters’ Laboratories for 


| equipment used in hazardous locations. 


| The Pylet line includes Junction Pylets 


with plain, tapped and sealing type cov - 
ers; branch circuit switches and circuit 
breakers with or without interlocking 


plug receptacles; flexible couplings, 


| sealing Pylets, unions, and elbows. 


Consult your Pylet Catalog for com- 
plete listings. 


THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


1352 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 











*COLOVOLT COLD CATHODE 
INDUSTRIAL FIXTURES 


8 feetlong - 


Here is the new Colovolt industrial 
fixture, one of a complete line of in- 
dustrial and commercial “packaged” 
units. Equipped with the standard 93” 
Colovolt 10,000 hour lamp, Colovolt 
fixtures may be used singly or in con- 
tinuous line lighting in multiples 
of 8 feet. Instantaneous starting, no 
flickering, guaranteed for 1 year ex- 


*Trade mark regis- 


tered U. S. Pat. Of. 





648 S. FEDERAL STREET 


LOW VOLTAGE 


all steel 


cept for failure due to breakage are 
extra advantages of the Colovolt Cold 
Cathode low voltage fluorescent 
lamp. The long life expectancy of 
Colovolt lamps may be realized even 
when constantly turned on and off, 
and pre-scheduled re-lamping, with 
no loss of production or time, is now 
possible with Colovolt installations. 


Contact your electrical wholesaler or job- 
ber, or write us for full details and prices. 


GENERAL LUMINESCENT CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 

















EXHAUST FANS © 





VENT FANS 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 
“Whenominee, Wich. 
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WHOLESALER’S 





Man 


Associatic 


BALTIMORE—The Electrical 
facturers Representatives 
Inc., of Baltimore, Maryland, will ho 
its annual golf and dinner outing at tl 
Country Club of Maryland on June 2 

Members of the EMRA were invited 1 
attend a recent meeting of the Electric 
Contractors Association, Washingto 
D. C., to hear R. C. Hultgren, producti 
Chicago, 


engineer of discuss “Ci 


Cathode Lighting.” 


DETROIT—At a recent meeting of t 
Electrical Association of Detroit, a can 
paign was started to increase the buildi 
business in this city. Prominent speaker: 
of recognized authority on this subje 
addressed the Association. 

At the suggestion of one of the mem 
bers of the Association, the Board create: 
a new standing committee on Constitu 
tion and By-Laws Revision. This com 
mittee of four is ready to receive sug 
gestions for any revisions to the Consti 
tution and/or By-laws from the member: 
ship at large. The Committee will meet 
several times this year to study the needs 
of the association, and make recommen 
dations to the Board of Governors whi 
in turn will present them to the Ass 


ciation. 


Infra-Red 
Ray 


NALCO “= LAMPS 


(Carbon Filament) 


For Radiant Energy 
Baking and Drying 











You can sell Nalco Dritherm 
lamps for efficient results .. . 
available in Inside-Silvered (Self- 
reflecting) or clear glass types. 


Learn all of the sales advantages 
in featuring the Nalco 
Carbon Filament Lamps 
for the Infra-Red pro- 
cess—Write for a free 
copy of “Drying Prob- 
lems Made Easy” today. 





NORTH AMERICAN 
Electric Lamp Co. 


INFRA-REO 
DRITHERM 
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1034 Tyler St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 























n KANSAS CITY—At a recent meeting Pe. 
’ 1 the Electric Association of Kansas ent 
” City, the members of the Association met an 
t! in the Junior Ball Room of the Hotel tiie 
2 President and were shown Army and 
r Navy films. Among the films shown was Gow 
3 “Action at Anguar,” filmed by the Army 
a Ground Forces and showing the bloody G4] 
| fighting between the Japanese forces and 
; uur own “Wildcat Division” in blasting P 0 RTA B LE E L E CT R | C 
the enemy from one of the most strategic 
islands in the Pacific. The companion | Rechargeatle 
aval action film, “Brought to Action,” | 
vas originally released for showing in 
t motion picture theaters. This film showed = HAND LAMP 
an some of the most sensational combat ac- a 
jit tion of the second naval battle of the _— . 
cer Philippines. i 
ec » 2 > Acs ~47 ; 6 f . : y Ine , 
, oo ik Oe ae ae The BIG BEAM story is so simple you can tell it 
em Club where the members enjoyed a liberal wr a headline — but ro Sever do grt So the end 
€ rie a of BIG BEAM’S possibilities both as am item to 
"4 tony The 6 vt pe aoe a use and for you to sell — practically everywhere. 
om \t a rec ent luncheon meeting the Elec- And when it is extensively advertised in a list 
on tric Association of Kaneas City, D. W. of publications including National Safety News, 


ati Snide: Se. qrecidne of the Wicsowsi FOR INDUSTRY —FARMS American City, Nation’s Business, Farm Journal, 


Hardware Age, as well as electrical, aviation and 


ber Power and Light Company, Jefferson : el ae . 

amet ( win eer pM “The a MUNICIPALITIES railway publications, it is further evidence that 
7 Velie Katee” Tir. beers Oe RAILROADS —BOATS BIG BEAM will be a valuable profit-building 
n peters ry item in your line. Get acquainted with BIG 
1en author of several articles on M.V.A., TRUCKS BEAM N ; 

wh which have been nationally circulated. In siatadhs 

Sst his message he included results of the 





Tennessee Valley Authority. He ex- 
plained this project in the terms of “Prop- UJ - to LITE M F - 0 7 Dept. G., 11 E. Hubbard St., Chicago, lil. 


aganda or Practical Results?” 
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ELECTRICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


FOR HEAVY 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


FROM STOCK 









ing 














Dealers report: ‘Terrific profit-producer”. .. . 
**Sure-fire sales hit!"’...‘‘Best bet of the season!" 
; 3-Conductor Single . . “Brings women into my store!" 

“la” Pothead —Puthead. Never before a “natural” like the 
new DUTCH Clothless Coftee Filter! 





a 


Write for a complete selection of 





RUSGREEN bulletins The Modern PRACTICAL Clothless Filter FREE! Full-color 
@ SPARKLING CHINA .. . virtually unbreakable! ? 
@ SIMPLE, EFFICIENT... no cloth or paper! DISPLAY-DISPENSERI 
ENDULATORS (POTHEADS) ALL SIZES * ALL 7 @ SNAPS IN EASILY ... can’t fall out! * 
| — 3 — — — — BACKED BY A GIANT 











SHAPES © ALL VOLTAGES © ALL TYPES : | anmeemiiimn: ctaaeaiite 

BUS SUPPORTS * SPLICING KITS AND i oe NOW: At no increase | IN 18 NATIONAL MAGAZINES! 
MATERIALS * INSULATING COMPOUNDS fi we in price, every VACULA- | 
| 





| TOR is equipped with the * 
AN x «2 | new DUTCH filter. | Sdaeeien ole or oe 
Co. RUSGREEN MFG. CO. your jobber NOW! 





HILiL-sHAW Co., 311 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 6. Ill. Sales offices in principal cities 


a ; y at 
: 14260 Birweed Avenue ° Detem, Mich. Te WE CAN SUPPLY ALL THE DUTCH FILTERS YOU CAN SELL 
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Thing Overloads 





LINKS LOCKED INTO CIRCUIT 


NON-HEATING 
CONTACTS 
Keep Motors Humming 





100% Quality 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Mfr’s. Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St. Chicago 24, Ill. 
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MORE FACTS 


ON PRODUCTS 





Fluorescent Fixtures— An eight-page 
bulletin, No. 10-B, describes and illus- 
trates the “Topnotch” open-type and 
“Viz-Aid” 
tures as manufactured by Day-Brite| 
Lighting, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. The bul- 
etin also contains suggestions on how! 
co figure continuous installations, — 
prices on both types of fixtures; and « 
chart on figuring footcandle seeaaltion 
for both single and multiple units. 


When «ritioo WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Generators—General Electric Company 
of Schenectady, N. Y., has available a 
28-page booklet, GEA-4324, that de- 
scribes and illustrates the company’s 
electric tachometer, used to measure 
speed. 


when "no WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Fluorescent Lighting — The Mitchell 
Manufacturing Co. of Chicago has 
published a “Lighting Primer” which 
attempts to explain in the simplest 
possible way what the lighting busi- 
ness is all about. The Primer includes 
a “dictionary of terms,” lists technical 
and semi-technical terms, and contains 
a short layman’s history of lighting, 
an a-b-c explanation of lamps and fix- 
tures and how they are made, sold, 
and distributed. 


eestor WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 

















Representatives Wanted 


Nationally Known Manufacturer of Communica- 
tion Equipment including 
Hospital Signal Systems 
Private Telephones 
Apartment House Phones & Mailboxes 
Fire Alarm Systems 


desires SALES REPRESENTATION in OHIO, KEN- 


pe and TENNESSEE districts. Write giving 


particulars, including territory covered, 
classes of trade, lines carried, etc. If you 
qualify Sales Manager will visit you shortly. 


Write Box 61. 
330 West 


Salesman, 
New York, N. Y. 


Wholesaler’s 
42nd St., 





Tprk 


TURN 
ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 








The TORK CLOCK CO., Inc. | 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


shielded-type fluorescent fix- 





| 
| 






WELCOMING 


Them Back from 


TOASTSWELL 
TOASTERS 





All during the war TOASTSWELL Toasters 
have done a big job for the men and wom- 


en in Uncle Sam's service. 


Soon they will be doing a big post-war 
job —for the thousands of housewives who 
will want this Fully Automatic Toaster that's 
unsurpassed in performance and so smart 


iN appearance. 


Yes, TOASTSWELL Toasters will be back! 


And they will be Nationally-Advertised. 
Naturally you will benefit —through easy 


sales, quick turnovers, good profits 


THE TOASTSWELL COMPANY 


620 Tower Grove Ave. ° 


St. Lovis 10, Mo 


“ . 


EITHER WAY you LOOK AT “ 
TOASTS-WELL OR "“TOAST-SWELL 


. ‘ y, Beat * 
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Check These Exclusive 


KWIKHEAT 







SAVES TIPS 
SAVES TIME 
SAVES EFFORT 
SAVES WEIGHT 
SAVES CURRENT 
SAVES THE IRON 


+ + + % % 


HOT IN 90 SECONDS 
READY FOR USE..! 


Its many exclusive features put the 
Kwikheat Soldering Iron in a class by 
itself. That's why it wins enthusiastic 
praise from those who use it——why 
Kwikheat is fast becoming America’s 
most talked-about iron—why you cer- 
tainly want to stock it... lists at $11. 
Write today for complete information. 


6 TIP STYLES 


Interchangeable 
rHpofe 
iy 


®*;2 368 


. « « WRITE FOR DETAILS 





Portable Infra-Red Equipment—Four 
page bulletin describes and illustrates 
the four portable types of infra-red 
equipment as manufactured by the 
Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., Fostoria, 
Ohio. 
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Solderir~ Too!s—A folder, issued by 
the Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., Syca- 
more, Illinois, contains descriptive data 
and illustrations of typical applications of 
the company’s No. 2 midget size and No. 
5 giant size power units and the various 
soldering attachments. 
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Transformers—The Standard Trans- 
former Company, Warren, Ohio, has is- 
sued a new 19-page bulletin, No. S-402. 
It includes data, approximately 42 photo- 
graphs, charts, dimentional diagrams, 
etc., on many styles and types of power 
transtorimers. 
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Water Systems—Bulletin EJ H44, pub- 
lished by the F. E. Myers & Bro. Co.. 
Ashland, Ohio, describes the com- 
pany’s “H” series, water systems for 
both shallow and deep well service 
The bulletin also includes construction 


features, sales and service features. 
prices and specifications, and acces 
sories. 


When writiog WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 








Manufacturer of explosion proof 
and vapor proof lighting fix- 
tures, plugs, receptacles, and 
accessories, solicits inquiries 
from established Manufactur- 
ers’ Agents in Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh and St. Louis 
interested in adding an addi- 
tional non-competitive line of 
products. Must have Architect, 
Engineer and Electrical Jobbers’ 
contacts. Box No. 62, Whole- | 





saler’s Salesman, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


“a 
















o to town with 


= 
BIRDSEYE | 
INFRA-RED _ 


Birdseye offers a full line of Infra Red 
lamps with new and exclusive features 
for longer life and increased efficiency. 
The industrial demand for better Infra-Red 
Lamps is tremendous. Cash in with Birds- 
eyes. Write today for details, prices, 
discounts. Wabash Appliance Corporation, 
345 Carroll St., Brooklyn 31, N. 


iv? 
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1909 Glenn H. Curtiss 
makes flight of 291% miles, 


">, remaining in air 52 minutes 
° and 30 seconds. 


spre 


194V Yanks invade Japan 


by air. 


TA a 
r 
L909 The Bright Star 


Battery Company launches 
a new battery and 
flashlight business. 


*) 


194V Bright Star line in- 


vades sales front — chalking 
up new victories for jobbers 


and dealers. 


eo 
Pi fi 


BRIGHT STAR BATTERY COMPANY, 
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‘Paragon TIMERS’ 
“TAKE A LOAD 
OFF YOUR 





Paragon automatic electric 
controls go far toward eliminating the fal- 
lible human element. Simply preset a Para- 
gon instrument to do what you want—then 
forget it. It will automatically start and stop 
machinery, air conditioning systems, and 
other operating equipment .. . in fact, per- 
form a whole host of “almost human” 
time control operations. 


Series 300-—-General | 
purpose, self-starting syn-* 
chronous métor operated = | 
time switch, self-lubricat- 
ing, for con’ ing signs, 
stokers, blowers, pumps. 
and other purposes. Ac- 
curate, rugged. 


Series 800—Instantane- 

ous reset, synchronous 
* motor opera 

lay for — and tube pro- 


cation. 


Series 700—-7-Day syn- 
chronous motor ted 
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PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
715 Old Colony Building, Chicago 5, Illinois 


BUMDERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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